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IT was announced on Monday that 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
had been conferred on Dr. Temple, 
the Bishop of London. The appoint- 
ment was a general surprise, because it had been as- 
sumed that Dr. Temple’s age would prevent his being 
a candidate for the Primacy. But since his appoint- 
ment, he has explained that the detail work of the 
office, heavy though it is, will not be so heavy as 
that of the Bishopric of London. Believing that it 
would not place too severe a strain upon his physical 
powers, and conscious of the fact that his intellectual 
faculties are unimpaired, he had felt it, he declared, 
to be his duty to accept the post when it was offered 
tohim. The new Primate is a man of exceptional 
strength and vigour of will, and, though he has 
reached an advanced age, there is no probability of 
his allowing his clergy to feel that the reins of 
government have fallen into feebler hands than 
those which have heretofore held them. Indeed, the 
chief risk in this new appointment is of an exactly 
opposite character. Dr. Temple is not only an 
aggressive Churchman but an aggressive adminis- 
trator, and it is not impossible that the state of 
comparative peace which prevailed under the mild 
rule of Archbishop Benson will now undergo a 
distinct change. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


LorD SPENCER made a very sensible speech at 
Worcester on Monday. Dealing with the question 
of the leadership of the party, he spoke warmly of 
Lord Rosebery’s great services, and expressed his 
regret at his resignation. At the same time, he 
maintained that during the necessary interregnum 
in the leadership which the Liberal party had now 
to face, it was bound to adhere firmly to its prin- 
ciples, finding in them a bond of union between all 
the sections of which it was composed. It was a 
cheerful as well as sensible speech, and proved 
clearly that Lord Spencer has the sagacity which 
teaches a man how to say the right thing at the 
right moment. Of a very different character was a 
speech delivered at Northampton on the following 
evening by Mr. Labouchere. That gentleman—alone 
among professing Liberals who have spoken of 
late—announced that he “ rejoiced” at the re- 
signation of Lord Rosebery, and treated his con- 
stituents to a repetition of some of the violent 
diatribes against the ex-Premier which have 
appeared every week in Truth siace the summer 





of 1892. After ridiculing the claims of the 


Parliament, or apparently any other recognised 
person or persons to nominate a leader for the 
Liberal party, he formaliy proclaimed his adhesion 
to Sir William Harcourt as leader and to Mr. Morley 
as heir to the leadership. At the same time he 
stated his views upon the chief political questions of 
the day, and curiously enough, they were those 
neither of Sir William Harcourt nor of Mr. Morley, 
but of Lord Rosebery ! 


Tue Tory speeches of the week have not been 
particularly instructive. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
speaking at Ipswich, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
speaking at Leeds, have both made merry over the 
plight of the Liberal party, and have exulted in the 
fact that the Tory party retains an undiminished 
hold on the confidence of the country. Neither of 
these noble speakers thought it necessary to explain 
how it was that Ministers failed so ignominiously in 
their attempt to carry out their programme of 
legislation last Session; nor did they think it neces- 
sary to refer to the deep discontent which unques- 
tionably prevailed among the Tory rank and file 
when Parliament was prorogued. Dealing with the 
Armenian Question, Lord Lansdowne attacked the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, but added nothing material 
to our knowledge of the facts of the situation. 


Two or three non-partisan meetings of the week 
deserve a passing notice here. Lord Dufferin’s 
speech, at the Belfast banquet in his honour, put 
some truths which have now become familiar, but 
are none the less unpleasant, with all his accustomed 
charm. Our unpopularity on the Continent—partly 
because foreign nations think we can disturb Europe 
without our fair share of the resultant evils, 
partly because they are jealous of our Colonial 
Empire; the need of warlike preparations; the rule 
of force, mitigated only by the bare possibility of 
arbitration some day, are a painful contrast to the 
hopes entertained a generation ago, but we have to 
realise them nevertheless. Mr. Chamberlain, at the 
jubilee of the Birmingham and Edgbaston Debating 
Society, gave some entertaining reminiscences of his 
connection with it, and defended the utility of de- 
bating societies in a way that is eminently necessary 
in these days, when we are all more or less tend- 
ing to revert to militarist views of the world. 
A more political, but not a partisan meeting— 
though it was held under the auspices of Unionist 
political associations—was held at Bow on the same 
evening. It listened to an address on the London 
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Water Supply by Lord Onslow, and passed a strong 
resolution. Taken as a whole, the proceedings 
indicated that the masses of London Unionists are 
prepared to go a great deal further than their 
leaders like in nationalising the water supply. 
That is not a bad thing for us. 


AN important letter by the Duke of Argyll 
appeared in the J'imes on Wednesday. The Duke's 
letters are always interesting and stimulating, but 
it must be confessed that as a rule they hardly 
deserve to be called important. On this occasion, 
however, the Duke’s communication to the Times 
was valuable, because it proved that a man whose 
zeal on behalf of the outraged subjects of the 
Sultan is beyond suspicion is unable to go all 
lengths with the extreme advocates for an active 
policy on behalf of the Armenians in this country. 
The Duke touched in his letter upon the extremely 
critical position of European affairs, and showed 
clearly, though indirectly, that the only effect of 
isolated action by this country would be to pre- 
cipitate that “ battle of Armageddon ” which states- 
men have been dreading so intensely for the last 
‘twenty years. His proposal is nothing more than 
that we should come to terms with Russia and 
Europe, and, giving up our traditional policy on the 
Dardanelles, assent to the free use by Russia of the 
channel in question. It is, of course, the proposal 
which has been made a dozen times of late in 
different quarters, but its repetition by the Duke 
of Argyll is undoubtedly important. 


At last the Liberals of Bradford have found a 
candidate, and a good one—Mr. Billson, a proprietor 
of the Liverpool Daily Post, who represented the 
Barnstaple division in the last Parliament, but was 
defeated by Sir Cameron Gull at the General Election 
by a narrow majority. Now that the local feuds on 
both sides are composed, we may hope for a square 
political fight, which we trust Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
presence will not complicate much. Indeed, with the 
new democratic tendencies among certain sections of 
the Tory party, we should not be greatly surprised 
if Independent Labour candidates were found to 
injure both the great political parties alike. The 
Liberals are reported to be in excellent spirits, and 
to have strong hopes of success. 





THE release of Sun Yat Sen, the Chinese political 
refugee who was lured into the Chinese Legation a 
fortnight before, and kept there a close prisoner, 
was effected yesterday week. A peremptory note 
from the Foreign Office demanded the immediate 
liberation of the prisoner, and the order was com- 
plied with, however ungraciously, by the representa- 
tives of the Chinese Minister. That the detention of 
Sun Yat Sen in the Legation was a gross outrage, 
and a violation of the right of asylum which Great 
Britain offers to political offenders, cannot bedoubted. 
The incident will in all probability lead to some 
change in the doctrine as to the sanctity of ambas- 
sadorial residences. At the same time, it is well to 
remember that Dr. Sen's arrest was probably the 
work of very ignorant persons who were not aware 
of the serious offence they were committing. What 
is most difficult to understand is the fact that the 
English Secretary to the Chinese Legation—Sir 
Halliday Macartney—did not take steps to warn his 
superiors of the very difficult position in which they 
were placing themselves by their lawless action. 


THE controversy as to the respective merits, from 
the Denominationalist standpoint, of rate-aid and 
State-aid to Voluntary schools is still being actively 
carried on, and apparently without the slightest 
prospect of a settlement either before or after the 
Conference on the subject a fortnight hence. The 
Bishop of Manchester has tentatively suggested 





the remedy of allocation of school rates by 
individual ratepayers to the denomination of 
their preference—in other words, the Canadian 
plan as to which we expressed our apprehension 
some weeks ago. But his suggestion has been 
so promptly and unanswerably refuted by one of 
his own Archdeacons that we hardly expect to 
hear of it again. Lord Northbrook, speaking with 
the authority of the Chairman of the Hants County 
Council, has spoken out very emphatically against 
rate-aid; and so have various representatives of 
the agricultural interest. The agriculturist, in- 
deed, who has welcomed the largely illusory and 
unequal relief afforded by the Agricultural Rating 
Act of last session, is hardly likely to endure a 
fresh burden for a cause which he often looks on 
with suspicion. Lord Northbrook, it must be noted, 
declares that subscriptions must be insisted on as the 
condition of additional State-aid, and thinks that 
some form of popular representation is the necessary 
corollary even of aid from the taxes. On the 
other hand, Mr. P. V. Smith threatens that if rate- 
aid is not given, the Voluntary schools will first be 
abandoned, and then the Board schools will be de- 
nominationalised. But Englishmen are not yet so 
completely under the sacerdotal yoke as that. The 
Liberation Society this week, at its annual meeting, 
formulated conditions which, we imagine, will be 
generally accepted by Liberals. Taking our stand 
on these, and fortified by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach's 
remarkable speech of Thursday, we look forward 
with amused confidence to the ultimate result of the 
struggle. 


PRINCE BISMARCK'S extraordinary 
revelations as to the former rela- 
tion between Germany and Russia 
are fully discussed elsewhere. Here it may be noted 
that they have astounded public opinion in the other 
States of the Triple Alliance, particularly in Austria- 
Hungary, and have suggested unpleasant reflections 
in the Viennese press as to the need for self-protec- 
tion against an ally one of whose Premiers can be 
capable of such duplicity as Prince Bismarck has 
confessed to. The Triple Alliance, which Mr. Escott 
in this month’s Fortnightly calls a historic safeguard, 
is indeed rapidly becoming purely historic, and the 
proceedings at the opening of the French Chamber 
on Wednesday have been interpreted to mean that 
the Franco-Russian alliance will not eventually be. 
purely defensive, after all. 


ABROAD. 


TURKEY this week has been outwardly quiet ; but 
the Moslem poll-tax—now officially explained, with 
unconscious humour, as a voluntary subscription— 
has evidently caused the gravest apprehension in 
diplomatic circles, and may cause the Powers at 
last to take decisive steps. Any day now may 
see the explosion, and the catastrophe. 


THe Royal wedding in Rome last Saturday 
appears to have passed off with due éclat, as did 
the reception of the bridal pair in Florence on 
Thursday last. Without attaching undue political 
importance to the event, we may at least say that. 
it probably secures an increased social popularity 
for the next generation of the reigning House, and 
so adds appreciably to the stability of a monarchy 
which is probably the sole conditicn of Italian unity 
to-day; while it tends in various ways to draw 
Italy nearer to the Dual Alliance. These tendencies 
severally are trifling: in the present state of 
Europe, however, they may be collectively of some 
importance. 


THE general election in Switzerland, which took 
place last Sunday, affords some striking illustrations 
of the consciousness of the electorate that the legis- 
lators are only its servants, and that their finished 
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work may always be rejected if it does not satisfy 
the popular mind. The threefold Referendum three 
weeks before had given but little indication that 
the partisans of centralisation were making much 
headway. Two out of three of the Bills then 
submitted were rejected, one by unexampled 
majorities; the third, which indeed savoured of 


centralisation and State Socialism, was accepted, 


but apparently on special rather than on general 
grounds. From Sunday’s polling, however, in a 
Chamber that, as a rule, changes but slightly at each 
election, the centralising party—the Radicals and 
Socialists—is the only one that comes out with an 
appreciable advantage. The Right (the Catholics) 
gain one seat on balance; the Centralisers gain six 
at least, of which two are Socialist, and Socialist 
candidates have made a fairly good show in Neu- 
chitel and Vaud. In Geneva, where the majorities 
against the two centralising measures three weeks 
ago were enormous, the only representative of the 
canton who voted for both in the Legislature heads 
the poll, and the “ centralisers ’’ win owing to absten- 
tions on the other side. In short, the Radical party, 
which already numbered about 85 in a House of 
4147, has come back strengthened by the election. 
But it has no “mandate,” since that can only be 
given by the Initiative. And the Referendum will 
always prove an effective brake. 





THE general election in Hungary now in progress 
had been looked forward to with considerable appre- 
hension. The ultra-Nationalists, who demand com- 
plete separation from Austria, except as regards the 
common monarch, had been much more demonstra- 
tive than usual; one section of them had strong 
Clerical leanings, and the new Catholic People’s 
Party, which aimed at the undoing of all the recent 
politico-ecclesiastical legislation, was raising the 
Slav and Rouman population against the dominant 
Magyars. However, the Liberals so far are over- 
whelmingly preponderant, and consequently there 
is good hope of a satisfactory settlement of the 
long-pending financial dispute with Austria. A 
break-up of the existing régime in Hungary 
might mean a break-up of the Dual Monarchy, 
and would certainly bring about a tremendous crisis 
in Eastern Europe. Elections in the rural districts 
of Hungary are generally carried on with the ac- 
companiments usual in England before the first 
Reform Bill; but, this time, in the Slovene districts, 
the conditions have almost been those of a civil war. 





As the first Tuesday in November draws near, 
both parties in the United States are rising to a 
climax of effort, and redoubling their confident 
predictions of their success. It must be said that 
the Republicans have most to go upon, and that 
the careful canvasses taken by the party, backed 
by the more impartial researches of the New York 
Herald, leave little doubt of a Republican victory, 
if only they can be depended on. But the “ Aus- 
tralian ballot ’—really, of course, it is our ballot, 
but it would never do to tell the Irish voter that— 
exists in all the States but three, and is absolutely 
secret ; the Republicans are bribing wholesale, and we 
can imagine how this will disgust uncertain voters ; 
Mr. Bryan undoubtedly excites very great en- 
thusiasm ; and it is not at all clear yet that the 
doubtful West is won. The Times correspondent 
tells us that “ the Socialist side” of the Democratic 
cause is being brought out by Governor Altgeld 
in Illinois, and that it ensures the failure of the 
Democratic cause. Unfortunately, we have not the 
text of the speech before us; but the “ Socialism” 
of the Democrats contains a good many things 
which an English Radical, or even a Democratic 
Tory, would probably be ready to endorse. Still, 
we think we may look beyond the mere Presidential 
election to the composition of Congress—the fore- 





cast is very hopeful for the cause of sound money 
in the House, and not without hope as to the 
Senate—and to the far more difficult question, How 
will the Popocrats take their defeat ? 





Dr. JOSEPH PARKER has strung 
LITERATURE, etc. together the stray thoughts and 
longings of a large part of his 
ministerial lifetime into a volume that must prove 
both entertaining and suggestive. Parts of it are 
pure supposition, of the kind familiar to Greek gram- 
marians as impossible, or, at least, as dependent 
upon the happening of that which has turned out 
otherwise: mere dreams of what might have been, 
fantastic as dreams are, but suggesting perhaps 
what may yet be. But mixed in with these are 
real letters received by the writer from eminent 
persons at various times; reflections, moral and 
religious ; some literary criticism (as on John 
Oliver Hobbes); some good stories, and pleasant 
comment on things in general. It is satisfactory 
to find, in spite of the title and the “ dreamo- 
graph,” which is Dr. Parker's device for introducing 
his aspirations, that a good deal of the book really 
was—and is. 





ONE of the more notable of the literary events of 
the week is the publication of Mr. John Davidson's 
“New Ballads,” several of which have appeared in 
our own columns. The Daily Chronicle of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday next will contain Nansen’s 
“Full Story,” copiously illustrated. This is an 
interesting experiment on the part of a daily 
paper, and we trust it may serve to stimulate 
interest in the more extended narrative which is 
to appear in book form. 





“PROBLEMS OF MODERN Democracy” is the 
title of a volume of essays by Mr. E. L. Godkin, 
the well-known editor of the New York Nation, 
which is about to be published by Messrs. Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. The work appears to treat, 
as is natural, specially of American problems; but, 
at any rate, it deals with the subject at closer 
quarters and with more experience than Mr. Lecky’s 
recent book has displayed. It will be interesting 
to see how Mr. Godkin’s view of the situation 
in America squares with the events of the next 
few weeks. — Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce 
as forthcoming Mr. Archibald Forbes’s “ History 
of the Black Watch,” and also the first of ten 
monthly parts of a cheap re-issue of their popular 
work “Electricity in the Service of Man.” — Mr. 
Hemmons, of Bristol, has in the press a new 
illustrated work by Mr. F. A. Knight, entitled 
“The West Country.”—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. 
are issuing a new series, “The Temple Series of 
Classics '’"—modern classics, be it understood, start- 
ing with Wordsworth’s “Prelude” and Bacon's 
“ Essays,” and proceeding at the rate of two volumes 
per month. The books appear to be all that is 
desirable in type, form, and binding, and the price 
is remarkably low. We observe that the announce- 
ment enriches the English language with the term 
“ format,” which is convenient, certainly, but we 
trust not likely to be classical. 





Messrs. OsGoop, McILVAINE & Co. will publish 
next week Mr. Poultney Bigelow's work, “The 
German Struggle for Liberty,” with many fine 
illustrations from drawings by Mr. Caton-Wood- 
ville. Mr. Bigelow has visited the scene of every 
battle he describes, and has succeeded in bringing to 
light many facts hitherto hidden in Government 
archives. The period treated, of course, embraces 
Napoleon’s German, Austrian, and Russian cam- 
Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benelit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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paigne, and is one of the most dramatic and deeply 
interesting in all history.—Mr. Bentley promises for 
publication on Monday Mr. James J. Hissey’s book, 
“On Southern English Roads,” illustrated with six- 
teen full-page illustrations after the author’s own 
sketches; and, on Saturday, Mr. J. F. Desmond 
Byrne's “Australian Writers,” a critical and bio- 
graphical account of many prominent Australian 
authors, including Rolf Boldrewood, Mrs. Campbell 


Praed, Lindsay Gordon, “Tasma,”’ and Marcus 
Clarke. 

M. CHALLEMEL-LACcoUR, Prefect of 

OBITUARY. Lyons during the war and under 


the Commune, formerly French 
Ambassador in London, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Jules Ferry, and afterwards, till recently, 
President of the Senate, had begun his career as 
an advanced Republican, passed into Opportunism, 
and devoted the later years of his life to combating 
in philosophic speeches the aims of the comrades 
of his early life.—Mr. C. F. Crisp, of Georgia, had 
been the Democratic Speaker in the House of 
Representatives, and was one of the ablest of 
his party.—Sir Albert Sassoon, Bart., K.C.S.I., was 
a well-known merchant-prince and benefactor of 
Bombay.—Sir Colman Rashleigh and Mr. Richard 
Davies had represented East Cornwall and Anglesey 
respectively in Parliament for long periods as 
Liberals.—The Marquis de Novaliches had been one 
of the generals and most active defenders of the 
ex-Qneen [Isabella of Spain. 








THE EUROPEAN PERIL. 





F anybody wished for proof of the troublous 
character of the times in which our lot is cast, 

he would find it in abundance in the newspapers of 
the present week. Whilst the United States is 
passing through one of the most severe crises in its 
history, Europe seems to be heaving from end to end 
like the sea when hidden volcanoes are belching 
forth fire beneath its surface. Outwardly there is 
an appearance of calm. It is only in England, 
indeed, that anything like an active political con- 
troversy is at this moment in progress. But every- 
where we can feel the sullen movement that tells of 
great disturbances in the very foundations upon 
which all things rest. The extraordinary revelations 
of Prince Bismarck, for example, have suddenly 
opened the eyes of more than one great Continental 
Power to perils which are none the less terrifying 
because they seem to have passed away. As when the 
lightning-flash suddenly lights up the road by which 
the traveller has journeyed, and lets him see something 
of dangers narrowly escaped, of the very existence 
of which be had never dreamt, so now Austria, at 
all events, is reeling under the shock of a discovery 
which shows upon how slender a foundation she 
was resting at a moment when she believed herself 
to be most secure. Of Prince Bismarck’s last act in 
connection with this particular affair it is only 
necessary to say that it is in harmony with his 
general character. Rather than lose a chance of 
striking a blow at those who had supplanted him, 
he would cheerfully shatter even the fabric of the 
German Empire. The revelation of State secrets 
was made one of the most heinous 
at the time when he was Chancellor. He carried 
the law dealing with such offences in order 
that he might be able to strike a cruel and 
cowardly blow at a man whom he had learned 
to hate, and Count von Arnim was sentenced under 
that law to a long term of imprisonment for an 
offence absolutely trivial in comparison with that 


of crimes 





which Prince Bismarck himself has now committed. 
But the mere treachery of revealing, for purposes of 
private revenge, one of the most sacred secrets of 
the office he once held, does not stamp the ex- 
Chancellor with the infamy with which he is over- 
whelmed by the very revelation he has seen fit 
to make. By that revelation he has shown that 
the German Empire, at a time when he was 
virtually at its head, was guilty of the most heinous 
treason towards an ally who had trusted it abso- 
lutely. Austria entered into the Triple Alliance 
in order to save herself from the pressure and the 
possible onslaught of Russia. She had no sooner 
put her hand into that of Germany than the 
latter Power, acting through Prince Bismarck, 
entered into a _ secret bargain with Russia 
which neutralised in a moment all the advan- 
tages that Austria believed she had secured by 
the Triple Alliance. There never was a more 
colossal piece of perfidy on the part of one State 
towards another. After this revelation of the value 
of treaties and alliances, even when they are pro- 
claimed by Emperors and applauded by mobs, Great 
Britain may fairly consider herself strengthened in 
her wise determination not to have anything to da 
with transactions of this description. 

But the Bismarckian avowal—for it must be re- 
garded rather as a personal confession of crime than 
as a mere revelation—does not affect Germany and 
Austria alone. It strikes a blow at the whole political 
system of Europe, and it does so at a moment when 
the position was already sufficiently grave and 
threatening. Here we are trying to cope with a 
most delicate and critical situation in the East, and 
seeking to save the Armenians by bringing about some 
kind of joint action on the part of the Powers. We 
have seemed more than once to be nearing success. 
But at the very moment when we were most hope- 
ful comes the revelation of this colossal piece of 
treachery, and every State in Europe forthwith 
looks askance upon its fellow. The difficulty of 
securing concerted action in Turkey was great 
enough to begin with. It is made infinitely greater 
by the action of Prince Bismarck. Nor does that 
action afford any encouragement to those persons 
in England who have been clamouring for isolated 
action against the Sultan, and who refuse to believe, 
in the face of overwhelming evidence, that isolated 
action on our part would mean war. In the state 
of nervousness and suspicion to which Austria and 
Italy are reduced by the discovery of the plot of 
which they were the victims, it becomes more certain 
than ever-that any action on our part against the 
Sultan would be the signal for the commencement 
of a general European struggle. All the Powers 
have their own special interests in Turkey and 
the East. All are desperately afraid that those 
interests would be injured if anything were to 
be done that would affect immediately the stability 
of the Ottoman Empire. The only possible mode 
of holding them back from a desperate general rush 
into the field, when any one of their number takes 
a step in advance, is by convincing them of the 
common loyalty and honour and good faith pre- 
vailing among all the Powers. Will it be easy to 
convince Austria, for example, of the good faith 
of Russia or of England immediately after she 
has learned how she has been tricked and played 
with by her most trusted ally and friend? Lord 
Rosebery has been accused of every kind of offence 
because he has dared to warn his fellow-countrymen 
of the tremendous and appalling dangers ot the 
situation in which Europe now stands. Meanness 


and cowardice are the least of the charges which 
have been brought against him because he has 
pointed out the nature cf the path along which 
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If we were 
to blame him at all, it would be for not having 


they were hurrying with blind eyes. 


spoken still more clearly and emphatically. What 
ery can be too loud or passionate to warn 
those who are engaged in flinging matches about 
in @ magazine in which the powder seems to 
be literally lying loose upon the ground? Let those 
who have attacked Lord Rosebery most bitterly— 
Canon MacColl, for example—tell us what they think 
of the general European situation in the face of 
Prince Bismarck’s revelations, and what they think 
also of the Duke of Argyll’s plea for concerted 
action among the European Powers, before they 
repeat the stale calumnies about meanness and 
cowardice with which they have seen fit to pelt an 
honest and outspoken man who has dared to tell 
them what he conceives to be the trath. 

For the Liberal party this revelation of the ten- 
sion in foreign affairs ought to have some useful 
lessons. This most assuredly is not a time when it is 
wise to expend our strength in quarrelling among 
ourselves. Above all, it is not a time when we have 
= right to encourage the Government in any 
wild and hazardous experiments in foreign policy. 
It is most clearly a time for sobriety of speech and 
steadiness of thought. We may not—as a matter 
of fact, we do not—admire or trust Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy; but if we can influence that policy, 
however slightly, in the right direction, it will be 
better to do so than to indulge in hap-hazard 
declamation against it. So far as can be seen, it 
is at present a sound policy with regard to affairs 
in Turkey, and it is therefore deserving of our 
support. But the support must be watchful and 
tentative, and our sentinels must be on the alert to 
give the alarm if they see that the course of the 
ship is being changed. In the meantime, as the 
baser kind of Tory is enjoying himself hugely in 
flinging various taunts at the heads of the Liberal 
party, it will be well for us to busy ourselves in 
preparing for those measures which will in due time 
convince our opponents that we are neither broken 
nor demoralised, and that, whatever else we may 
have lost, we still have our old cause and our old 
principles upon which to unite and for which to 
fight. By far the wisest words of advice addressed to 
Liberals during the past two or three weeks were 
those spoken by Lord Spencer on Monday, and we 
can only hope that his common-sense counsels will 
be duly appreciated and followed. 








THE NEW ARCHBISHOP. 





[° the Bishop of London belonged to any other 
branch of the Civil Service than the Church of 
Engiand, he would have had to retire on a pension 
some years ago. As it iz, on the eve of completing 
his seventy-fourth and entering upon his seventy- 
fifth year he becomes Primate of All England and 
Metropolitan. There is no modern, and there are 
few ancient, precedents for the appointment of a 
septuagenarian Archbishop. Dr, Benson, at the 
time of his translation, was twenty years younger 
than the Bishop of London is now, and Dr. Tait 
was in the vigour, if not in the prime, of life. 
Dr. Temple, in the characteristically blunt and 
downright remarks which he made upon the subject 
last Tuesday, intimated that if his physical powers 
had suffered some diminution he was not conscious 
of any mental decay. Though troubled with an 
unfortunate infirmity of vision, the Bishop of 
London has never shown any other signs of 
weakness, either physical or intellectual. We have 








no doubt that whatever he does at Lambeth, 
like whatever he did at Fulham, will be done 
with all his might. As regards one important 
field of political and ecclesiastical controversy 
there can be no doubt what his action will be. An 
Education Bill is likely to be the principal measure 
of the next Session, as it was the principal measure 
of the last, and the new Archbishop is sure to take 
a leading part in the attack upon Board schools. 
It will be a singular close of a remarkable career. 
What would be the feelings of Arthur Stanley, and 
Benjamin Jowett, and Anthony Froude, if they had 
lived to see Frederick Temple Archbishop of Canter- 
bury it is not difficult to imagine. But as two of 
them were clergymen, it would probably have been 
left for the third to express their estimate of the 
Most Reverend Prelate as leader of the High Church 
party in a sectarian crusade. Dr. Goulburn, who, 
after Dr. Temple’s consecration as Bishop of Exeter, 
protested against his nomination to be Select 
Preacher at Oxford as an insult to a Christian Uni- 
versity, is still alive. What does he think of an 
Essayist and Reviewer for Primate? If we may judge 
from the Standard, the modern High Churchmen 
are disposed to regard the Bishop of London as 
like Pharaoh—a bad man raised up by God to be 
the instrament of good for the interests of the 
elect. Granted, say these gentry, that his Lordship 
is not sound on miracles or baptismal regeneration, 
what does that matter if he helps to get us more 
money for our Voluntary schools? The children 
of this world are not always wiser than the children 
of light, and Lord Salisbury has probably done his. 
party a good turn. The zeal of ex-heretics is apt to 
be stimulated by the fear of suspicion. They cannod 
afford to be as liberal and tolerant, as sympathetic 
with the views and objections of their neighbours, as 
if they had been always orthodox. An amusing 
instance of this occurred when Dr. Temple was 
Bishop of Exeter, and, as such, Visitor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. An undergraduate of that College 
chose for a prize Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Biology.”” Dr. Lightfoot, then Rector, 
objected, and, being outvoted in the common-room, 
appealed to the Visitor. Nine bishops out of ten 
would have dismissed the appeal as frivolous. The 
Bishop of Exeter had not the courage to take the 
sensible course. He had to conciliate the “unco’ 
guid,” and he solemnly decided that Mr. Spencer 
was not an author upon whose works the College 
arms should be embossed. 

The future Archbishop of Canterbury is a 
formidable opponent. He is a much cleverer and 
a much less amiable man than his predecessor. 
Dr. Benson hated fighting. Dr. Temple loves it. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that the late 
Archbishop’s reluctant hostility to Board schools 
was forced upon him by the stronger will of the 
Bishop of London. Dr. Temple is, perhaps, the 
ablest bishop on the Bench, and it would be idle to 
deny that he is a great authority on education. 
Before he was headmaster of Rugby he was an. 
inspector of schools; and if he sins, he sins against 
the light. In his evidence before the Education 
Commission of 1856—from which the Duily News 
published some opportune and interesting extracts. 
on Tuesday—Dr. Temple stated clearly and suc- 
cinctly the reasons against the policy of tie present 
Government. There were then no School Boards, 
and no Board schools. All National schools were 
under private management, and received grants 
from the Treasury, not from the rates. But Dr. 
Temple’s point was that further grants provided by 
Parliament without adequate guarantees for their 
proper employment would simply diminish the 
amount of subscriptions without increasing the 
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efficiency of the schools. Upon this sound principle 
the Act of 1870 was framed. Under that great 
statute, the children’s charter, for which the name 
of Forster will always be honourably remembered, 
the amount of the Government grant was never to 
exceed the amount of the local contribution. Six 
years afterwards the Tories modified this wholesome 
rule by admitting an excess of public over private 
income up to 17s. 6d. a child, and now their suc- 
cessors have the impudence to demand that there 
shall be no limit at all. The Bishop of London, 
though he must have the profoundest contempt for 
the intelligence and wisdom of the Black Brigade, 
has associated himself with them in their pre- 
posterous claims, and the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury is his reward. It is a splendid and a 
princely one. The dreaded and detested Essayist 
and Reviewer, the Radical and heretical headmaster 
of Rugby, has become the head of the English 
Episcopate and, setting aside Princes of the 
Blood, the first subject of the Queen. Dr. Temple 
alone can tell whether it is all worth the price 
which has been paid for it. We do not much 
envy those who in the course of their joint 
struggle against Board schools may be brought 
into personal contact with St. Augustine’s latest 
successor. Archbishop Benson was nothing if not 
civil. It was said of the Bishop of London by a 
dignitary of the Church, now no more, that 
“there were no polished corners in that temple.” 
We suspect that the small fry of the clerical 
reaction, the Cranbornes and Rileys and that sort 
of thing, will find that even an Archbishop can 
have a rough side to his tongue. The Bishop 
of London, unlike St. Paul, does not suffer fools 
gladly. 

We observe with much satisfaction that the 
assailants of the Education Act are quarrelling 
bitterly among themselves, while the Times, whose 
ecclesiastical proclivities are enough to make Delane 
turn in his grave, solemnly warns the disputants 
that if they do not make it up they may get nothing 
at all. This sensible advice elicited from Lord 
Hugh Cecil a hysterical letter, in which he 
threatened his father’s Government with irreparable 
disaster, indelible infamy, and a number of other 
equally ridiculous anathemas. This sage and 
dignified representative of the people is him- 
self in favour of coming upon the rates rather 
than the taxes; and that, as the soldier said, is 
what the row is about. The new Archbishop is all 
for taxes, if only because he has sense enough 
to see that ‘owen | support involves local control. 
So is the Times. So is the Convocation of Canter- 
bury. On the other hand, the Archbishop of 
York and the Convocation of the Northern Pro- 
vince, together with the leading Conservatives in 
the great county of Lancaster, are all for rates. 
This is highly amusing. For one of the chief 
arguments by which the late Education Bill was 
commended to the House of Commons and the 
country was that it would restrict the extravagant 
expenditure of School Boards upon education. The 
Government must have learned a lesson from the 
ignominious collapse of a Bill which was read a 
second time by a majority of more than two hundred 
and fifty. We have not the slightest doubt that if 
the nation could be directly consulted upon the 
attempt to cripple the Board schools, that attempt 
would be condemned by an enormous majority. By 
an unlucky conjunction of circumstances a House of 
Commons has been elected which in this matter does 
not represent the constituencies. The Bishop of 


London cares little or nothing for public opinion 
outside the ecclesiastical circles in which he has 
As Archbishop he will carry 


mate himself at home. 


on the policy which he dictated to Dr. Benson, and 
Lord Salisbury’s selection of him is a sign that that 
policy will again be pressed upon Parliament. But 
two can play at that game, and forewarned is fore- 
armed. The Liberal party are as determined now 
as they were last February, and as they will be next 
January, to oppose with all their might any injury 
to elementary education and any injustice to Board 
schools. They are confident that the truth will 
prevail, and that deliberate misrepresentation cannot 
succeed. They therefore appeal to the public with 
confidence against a policy which rests upon the 
colossal lie that religion is not taught in the Board 
schools. 








LONDON COMMUNICATIONS. 





WO questions, both of the utmost importance, 
must be faced by the London municipalities, 
One, the water question, has been the subject of 
inquiry by innumerable committees and commissions, 
The other, the need of improved means for bringing 
the Londoner from his home to his business and back 
again, is to our mind even more important, but it 
seems to be receiving much less comprehensive 
treatment from our rulers. There are four actual 
or possible means of communication in the London 
district—the river, the railways, the tramways, and 
the ordinary traffic of the streets. No one of these 
means is organised with an efficiency worthy of 
the great city’s needs—or, indeed, comparable with 
what has been done in the cities of the North of 
England. Yet there is no city in the world which 
has so great need of rapid and easy means of com- 
munication as London. Its population is so huge 
that the central district, unsuitable for residence, is 
yearly extending; and ground rent in the next 
ring, which contains the residential districts of easy 
access, is becoming so enormous that people of 
moderate means can only find an abiding-place in 
more or less unhealthy flats. ‘The vast majority 
of Londoners have been driven to reside in an 
outer circle which is widening day by day, and 
which in many directions has gone far beyond 
the limits of the County of London. It is on the 
facilities for extending that outer circle that the 
hope for London rests. Yet those facilities have 
been improved but slightly during the past ten 
years. New York has been brought much nearer 
to London, but Hampstead is as far from Charing 
Cross as ever. The group of South African 
millionaires who are making the Central London 
Railway, and who offered to take over the tram- 
ways, showed their keen business sense. London 
affords the best a yp | for the safe ard profit- 
able exploitation of capital, whether municipal cr 
private capital, in the whole world. 

The river at this time of year may pass with 
brief mention. The service there must always 
be subject to interruption until we get rid of the 
domestic chimney and the fogs which it causes. 
But for seven or eight months in the year it ought 
to be possible to organise a service between Green- 
wich and Chelsea of comfortable steamers sail- 
ing at intervals of four or five minutes, and 
going at a rate, allowing for stoppages, of eight 
or nine miles an hour. This would be a sensible 
addition to the means of recreation, as well as 
a satisfaction of the more strictly economic 
needs, of Londoners. Sir Thomas More vsel to 
go regularly from Chelsea to his chamters in 
a row-boat. It is a curious commentary on our 
boasted advance in all that concerns locomotion 
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to the Temple by river more quickly than Sir Thomas 
More could in his barge. Some time ago the London 
County Council instituted an inquiry into the river 
service, and Mr. Binney, the Council’s engineer, 


drew up what seemed an admirable plan. What 
has become of the plan? Have the Progressives 
allowed Lord Onslow and his friends to “ moderate ” 
it on to the shelf? 

The internal railway traffic of London is a bigger 
question. For goods purposes our network of com- 
munications is fairly complete. We have the advan- 
tage of being served by a larger number of fast 
express trains going in all directions than any other 
capital. But it is inconceivably troublesome to get 
to some suburbs, and still more to get from suburb 
to suburb. For this there are several causes. The 
excessive compensation paid under our system when 
land is taken for public purposes has crippled the 
District and Chatham railways, and seriously 
handicapped the South Eastern. The great truok 
lines have been dissuaded, mainly by fears of 
like treatment, from developing their suburban 
traffic. Thus districts served only by the Great 
Western, the North Western, and the Midland are 
much worse served than if they were situated on the 
same railways at a similar distance from Birming- 
ham or Manchester. The claims made by ground 
landlords in connection with the Sheffield exten- 
sion—including Lord Portman’s extraordinary claim 
for the reversion of public-houses leased without any 
covenant to preserve the license—are not likely 
to encourage other companies either to widen their 
lines or to acquire a direct ingress to the city. 
Even the Great Eastern, operating through a 
less expensive district, found the task of accom- 
modating its great suburban traflic no easy 
one. The dearness of land — taken compul- 
sorily—has driven railway people underground. 
The new method of tunnelling, which we owe to 
Mr. Greathead, and the improvements in electrical 
traction, have opened up great possibilities for the 
future London. The pioneer railway to Kenning- 
ton is distinctly encouraging, and the lines from 
Waterloo and from Finsbury Park t» the City will 
mean nearly twenty minutes saved every day by a 
host of residents in the suburbs. The line from 
Shepherd’s Bush to Liverpool Street, by way of 
Oxford Circus, will be of advantage not merely to the 
world, but to his wife, for it ought to bring a great 
shopping traffic all day long. The project for a deep- 
level electric line between the Mansion House and 
Karl’s Court, though not yet out of the embryo 
stage, is promising, for it makes one look forward 
to the suburban express of which Londoners have 
hitherto had but little experience. We cannot help 
regretting, however, that the new lines are growing 
up so spasmodically, and for the most part as 
auxiliaries to existiog enterprises. The union under 
a single management of the London electric railways 
will doubtless not be accomplished without a good 
deal of legal squabbling and watering of capital. 

Nor does it seem probable that the tramways 
will be concentrated under one management for 
many years tocome. The County Council seem to 
have deliberately adopted a waiting policy. They 
intend to prolong the existence of the present com- 
panies until all the lines in the County of London 
fallin, and until the problem of electric or other 
mechanical traction has further advanced towards 
solution. They may have excellent reasons for 
this decision, though it seems hardly in keeping 
with the enthusiasms of other days. But we cannot 
but regret that the delay is necessary, for the London 
tramway service is very inadequate, and it is hope- 
less to expect much improvement under companies 
holding on a brief tenure. The officials and employs 








have not that hope of permanence which encourages 
men to put their whole heart into work for which 
they receive but a moderate wage. We have never 
been convinced by the reasons by which it is at- 
tempted to be proved that mechanical traction— 
even in its present stage of development—is un- 
suited to London. 

What, lastly, of the streets? During the past 
ten years no considerable work has been done in 
widening the streets. Thus the block in the Strand 
and in Holborn remainsas great asever. Pavements 
have certainly been improved, but on the other hand 
the new pavements seem to require very frequent and 
prolonged repair. An interview with one of the 
officials of the St. James’s Vestry, published in that 
lively newspaper the Daily Mail, indicates the 
growing difficulty. The good man was, of course, 
trying to find excuses for the long stoppage 
of traffic in Piccadilly. He explained that it was 
not the Vestry’s fault. First the electric lighting 
people broke up the street, and laid it down again. 
Then the telephone people had their turn, and then 
the water company. When the water company had 
finished, the Vestry’s contractor took up the whole 
street and repaired it. The work was done within 
the contract time, so we are told, though it was 
delayed by the wet weather, which made it necessary 
to wait before laying the wood blocks on the con- 
crete. Now that it is finished the job is done for 
sixteen years, for the wood comes from Australia 
and won’t wear out. But this is, of course, mere 
official optimism. Indeed, the next thing the inter- 
viewer learned was that the gas company, searching 
for an escape, had broken up the pavement which had 
been intended to last for sixteen years, All the 
time London truffic in a main artery from West to 
East has been delayed. The case is only typical of 
many. The only real remedy is the construction of 
tunnels for the gas, water, and sewage pipes, the 
pneumatic tubes, the hydraulic pipes, the telephone 
and electric wires, allowing them to be repaired 
without taking up the streets. The cost should 
be borne by the various monopolists concerned, 
for it ought to be remembered that the mono- 
poly of the gas and water companies depends 
solely on the fact that they have power to break up 
the streets to lay pipes down, whereas other people 
—even local authorities—could not do so without 
being liable to indictment. It may be questioned 
whether it would not be wise for the London 
County Council to exercise the power which it 
possesses of declaring some roads “ main roads” 
and taking them over from the vestries, which 
seem in many cases to be ill-equipped for their 
work. But this is too great a matter to be dealt 
with shortly. The most pressing thing is to see 
that the various monopolists are restrained from 
rendering our streets impassable to carriage, cab, 
omnibus, motor-car, and bicycle alike. 








JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 





ji end of the Long Vacat‘on coincides this 
year with the publication of an important 
volume, which is in many respects an answer to the 
complaints of those who protest against the length 
of the holidays which the Law Courts enjoy. No 
doubt, the Long Vacation is distended to excess. 
No doubt, the press of business in the Law Courts 
frequently calls for reform. No doubt, it is worth 
considering whether the public interests might not 
be better served by opening the Michaelmas Sittings 
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at the beginning of October instead of at the end. 
But, for all that, there can be no greater error than 
to imagine that the work of judges and of barristers 
is, as compared with that of other professions, incon- 
siderable or light, and no better proof of the laborious 
industry which distinguishes many of the officials of 
the Law Courts could be found than the report on 
Civil Judicial Statistics for 1894. The editor, Mr. 
John Macdonell, who is one of the Masters of the 
Supreme Court, is justified in alleging, as an excuse 
for some delay in the production of the volume, the 
enormous amount of work which it has involved. 
It is practically the first complete publication of 
the kind. It contains an admirable introduction, 
written by the editor, which analyses and explains 
a great part of the contents, and it follows this up 
with a long series of tables showing exactly the 
business done in the Civil Courts throughout the 
year, the nature of the proceedings, the result to 
those concerned, and the full working of each 
court and its departments. Besides this the editor 
has kept in mind the necessity of providing the 
means of comparison with the jadicial statistics of 
other countries, and of drawing up tables for 
periods of five years or longer, so as to enable us 
to strike an average, and to compare any given 
year with the years that went before. The result 
of these endeavours is a singularly usefal volume, 
which, to lovers of social statistics, will well repay 
the careful study it requires. 

It would, no doubt, be dangerous to deduce with 
too great confidence any general rules from these 
statistics, but they offer certain indications 
which there is no reason to reject. The first one is 
the very marked tendency of litigants to avail 
themselves of the extended powers of the inferior 
courts. To those who believe that the policy of 
devolving on the inferior courts a great deal of the 
work now reserved for the High Court alone is the 
best way of relieving the pressure which so often 
delays the course of justice, the facts revealed by 
this report will offer strong encouragement. The 
year 1894 shows no less than 1,167,866 plaints issued 
in the County Courts, the largest number ever issued 
hitherto; and the proceedings of the Borough 
Courts of Record show a similar increase of activity 
there. This conclusion is arrived at by a com- 
parison of the figures up to the end of 1894 with the 
average of the figures for the five preceding years, and 
it is borne cut by the statistics of appeals, the appeals 
from the inferior courts showing an advance, while the 
appeals from the higher courts register a decline. 
Another fact that stands out clearly is the fact 
that of recent years litigation has not materially 
increased, for the activity of the inferior courts 
is almost balanced by a falling-off of litigation in 
the courts above. The year 1894, it is true, shows 
an increase of some 85,000 cases in courts of 
first instance as compared with the average of the 
preceding years, but this is more than accounted 
tor by the large business done in the inferior courts. 
The Court of Appeal has had less work to trouble it. 
The Chancery Courts have no increase to boast of. 
The Lord Mayor’s Court in London reports a great 
reduction in its labours; and the Queen’s Bench 
Division, where the number of cases for some years 
past has been almost continuously declining, has 
five hundred fewer cases than before. If we 
compare the statistics of litigation with those of 
population for a longer period of time, there is some 
reason to think that with us as a nation the love of 
litigation is tending to abate. When we look back 


for five-and-thirty years, we find that there is now only 
one case to every twenty-four of population, whereas 
in 1858-62 the average was one case to every twenty- 
one. Comparing the years 1858-62 with the years 





1893-94, we find that in the High Court of Justice 
the average has decreased from one case in every 
187 of population to one case in every 360; and 
that in the Queen’s Bench Division it has fallen 
from one case in every 197 of population to one case 
in every 403. These figures seem to tell their own 
story; but, on the other hand, it ought to be added 
that a comparison of the same periods shows a dis- 
tinct increase in the proportion of appeals, and that 
all conclusions based on these statistics, without 
taking account of the underlying facts of the his- 
tory of the times, are inevitably subject to mistake. 
Mr. Macdonell warns us against attempting to 
indulge our love of generalisation where the data on 
which our judgments rest are influenced by causes 
so complicated and remote. But the ingenious tables 
in the latter portion of the book show that the 
statistics of litigation are intimately connected with 
the social phenomena of the time. For instance, a 
period of commercial prosperity means, as one would 
expect, an increase in lawsuits. The activity of the 
High Court increases as the trade returns increase, 
and decreases, as a rule, at times of trade depression, 
as in the years which followed the crisis of 1866. 
This, it is true, is subject to exception, for a 
period of bad trade may bring a rush of broken 
contracts, and with that a rush of business 
to the courts. But on the whole the rule holds 
good, and the writs in the High Court have a 
curious tendency to increase as the statistics of 
pauperism, for instance, fall, or as the marriage rate 
and trade returns go up. As regards changes of 
procedure, it would seem that they have, generally 
speaking, only a limited effect on the number of 
lawsuits that the public bring. The creation of the 
present Divorce Court did, no doubt, for a time 
stimulate the applications for divorce, as increased 
facilities in that direction have in every country 
invariably done. But the increase in these applica- 
tions has for the last twenty years been com- 
paratively small, beside the alarming increase 
which marked the ten years after 1867. It is satis- 
factory to find that, in proportion to population, 
our yearly record of divorces is barely one-fifteenth 
of that of France. It would seem that in this 
respect our neighbours have never quite recovered 
from the dangerous laxity of the Revolution, when 
the dissolution of marriages became so easy that in 
one year there were actually more divorces than 
marriages in France. On other questions of 
morality the civil statistics throw only an indirect 
light; and on many other pointe, such, for instance, 
as the amount of property affected yearly by the 
sentences of the Law Courts, Mr. Macdonell con- 
fesses himself unable to draw any inferences on 
which one could absolutely rely. But this caution 
as to definite conclusions, so becoming to the legal 
mind, only enhances the value of the method in 
which the facts in this report are classified and 
explained. The future volumes of this important 
series will help to elucidate the working of many 
principles which the first volume necessarily leaves 
in doubt, and we can only hope that they may be 
edited with the same systematic and elaborate care. 








FINANCE. 
i {ENERAL dulness continues the feature of all 
KA «6the principal markets on the Stock Exchange. 
Although the ease with which the Settlement this 
week has been concluded has had a very favour- 
able effect upon the general tone of the markets, 
neither professional operators nor the investing 
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public show any disposition to open important 
accounts. There are several reasons at the moment 
to account for this reluctance both on the part of 
the public and the professional operators, although 
the usually well-informed profess themselves unable 
to explain it. Probably the most important factor 
is the uncertainty regarding the outcome of the 
present struggle in the United States. Even if Mr. 
McKinley be elected to the Presidency, although the 
investing classes in this country are strongly in 
favour of his election, his success—if, indeed, he 
succeeds—will by no means settle the difficulties 
in which the country is involved. Four or five 
years ago he would have been regarded as anything 
but an ideal candidate, the investing classes 
being driven to support him by the Socialist and 
Anarchist propaganda pursued by his opponent. 
In any case, it is highly improbable that he 
will be able to harmonise the opposing views of 
the two Houses of Congress. But it is gradually 
dawning upon the minds of the propertied classes, 
both in New York and in Europe, that the election 
of Mr. McKinley is by no means a_ foregone 
conclusion. That the intelligence and the wealth 
of the United States are all on his side seems 
fairly conclusive ; but it should be remembered that 
nearly all our information comes from the side 
favourable to him. A very large proportion of the 
electors in the United States (probably a larger part 
than in any other country where the electors have 
an important voice in the settlement of the affairs 
of the country) are miserable, poor, and quite 
illiterate, some of them being unable to speak 
the English language. How this vast mass of 
electors, who are quite incapable of weighing the 
evidence submitted by both sides on the question of 
the currency, will vote, it is impossible to say. That 
Mr. Bryan is extraordinarily popular in some quarters 
is shown by the magnificent reception he received 
this week in Chicago. Until the election is over, 
therefore, the market is disinclined to operate either 
one way or the other. It is confidently predicted 
that if Mr. McKinley wins next week we shall have 
a general rise in prices; but that if Mr. Bryan is 
successful we may look for an equally heavy fall. 
Whether these prophecies will prove correct, how- 
ever, remains to be seen. 

A far less important factor which contributes 
to the general dulness of business is the fact that 
the monthly Settlement is just beginning on the 
Paris Bourse. During the month there has been 
a serious fall in a large number of securities 
dealt in in Paris, and especially in Spanish bonds. 
It is feared, therefore, that when the account comes 
to be adjasted, one or two important houses will be 
found to be in difficulties. If the account proves 
to be smaller than is feared in some quarters, 
these houses will probably be assisted; but, of 
course, any failure in Paris would be calculated 
to further depress the market. It is understood 
that a large number of mining securities which 
were recently sold in this market upon Paris account 
have not yet been placed, and it is consequently 
argued that we can look for no improvement in the 
prices of South African securities until these shares 
are placed. 

The Bank of England directors on Thursday 
made no further change in the rate of discount, 
which consequently remains at 4 per cent. ; but they 
are showing a marked reluctance to discount bills, 
although the rate in the open market for three 
months’ bills is more than 1 per cent. below the 
official minimum. It is expected that the demands 
in connection with the end-of-the-month require- 
ments will cause rates to harden somewhat; but the 
belief is general that early next week the market 
will again be plentifully supplied. Day-to-day 
money has been anything from 2{ to 3 per cent., 
while the rate of discount for three months’ bills, 
as we have just said, has been only a small fraction 
above that figure. The market, moraover, is evi- 
dently of opinion that money will continue plentiful 





for some considerable time to come, inasmuch as 
the quotation for long-dated paper bearing really 
first-class names is a full point below Bank rate. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—The tribulations of Mr. Sun Yat Sen 
are at an end, and that gentleman has been 
released from his confinement in the dungeons—or 
garrets—of Portland Place. He has proved a god- 
send to the sensational novelists, and we may expect 
that for some time to come the capture of political 
fugitives by ambassadors in London will be a 
favourite incident in fiction. The story has been so 
grotesque that its gravity has been rather lost sight 
of. But an explanation is clearly needed, and Sir 
Halliday Macartney is the parson who ought to 
supply it. 

The long letter in the Times this morning from 
its Paris Correspondent is of special importance, for 
it is one of the more notable signs which point toa 
revision of the Egyptian Question as being imminent. 
This does not, and indeed cannot, imply the early 
evacuation of Egypt. Lord Cromer's speech and 
his reference to the further advance of the troops up 
the Nile are conclusive on that point. But the need 
that we should “ regularise” our position, in face of 
the incessant protestations which successive English 
Governments have addressed to the Powers, becomes 
increasingly apparent, and it will surpris2 nobody to 
learn that the subject is, even now, engaging the 
attention of the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Office. 

The Society for Protesting Against Increased 
Armaments is a body which, within limits, is 
entitled to the respect of all sensible persons. But 
it will strike most of us as rather strange that the 
society seems to be chiefly supported by those who 
are most anxious that the English fleet should be 
employed for warlike purposes. Everybody knows 
that if nothing had been done to increase our navy 
by the late Liberal Government it would have been 
ridiculous to talk even of a naval demonstration 
against Turkey. And yet that increase was strongly 
disapproved at the time by the most eminent of 
the men who have recently been calling for active 
measures on our part in the East. That there is an 
inconsistency here is obvious. In the meantime it is, 
perhaps, satisfactory to know that the work of im- 
proving the fleet is being steadily pursued. 

Sunday.—Staying in a country hous? in Kent 
to-day, I had an opportunity of seeing for myself 
a relic which has of late been the subject of a news- 
paper controversy, and which, if genuine, is of sur- 
passing interest to Englishmen. This is the head 
believed to be that of Oliver Cromwell. For nearly 
ninety years it has been in the possession of the 
family of its present owner, a gentleman of position 
residing in the neighbourhood of Knole. For some 
forty years before that period its history can be 
traced with absolute certainty, and there is strong 
presumptive evidence that for two centuries it has 
been regarded as being unquestionably the head of 
the great Protector. The head itself carries pre- 
sumptive evidence of its authenticity. It is still 
stuck on the pike on which it was exposed on the 
top of Westminster Hall for more than twenty 
years; it bears marks showing that it was struck 
off the body long after death, and that the opera- 
tion was performed with the greatest violence; 
and, above all, it is the head of a person who was 
embalmed after death and before decapitation. 
There is no record of any person who was em- 
balmed after death having his head subsequently 
struck off except Oliver Cromwell. 

These are a few of the arguments in favour of the 
authenticity of this strange relic. The appearance 
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of the face and the bone measurements coincide 
in most respects with the “death mask” of the 
Protector, the jaw-bone—a very peculiar one—being 
identical. On the other hand, the hair on the scalp 
and face is of a bright auburn colour, and I am not 
aware that Cromwell's hair was ever said to be of 
this particular hue. Still, evidence on this point 
also may be forthcoming in favour of the relic. It 
is a strange and striking object, and no one can 
contemplate it without emotion. Many years ago 
I was in the babit of staying at the house of a 
friend who possessed a number of Cromwell's auto- 
graph letters, and on wet Sundays when church was 
inaccessible, he would propose to me that we should 
have “a sermon from Oliver,” and read one or other 
of his memorable epistles to his son when the latter 
was acting as the representative of the Common- 
wealth in Ireland. But Cromwell's head preaches 
an even more impressive sermon than his letters. 
It seems curious that such a relic should have 
remained so long in private hands. 

Monday.—The appointment of the Bishop of 
London to the Primacy is clearly one of those 
measures which are in their nature provisional. 
When a man is made Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the age of seventy-four it is manifest that 
his appointment is due to the fact that other 
candidates for the post are not strong enough 
to command general assent to their selection. It 
is no disparagement of the eminent qualities of 
Dr. Temple to say this. If he had beena younger 
man, he would have been the first favourite 
for the appointment from the beginning. As a 
matter of fact, the men whose names have been 
most generally mentioned in connection with the 
vacant office are all young men whose experience 
of the work of the episcopacy has been compara- 
tively limited. With Dr. Temple as archbishop, 
we need not fear any revolutionary measures, and 
it is of revolutionary measures in the Church that 
statesmen, as a rule, are most afraid. The filling up 
of the vacant See of London will bs a very serious 
matter, and from the appointment that is made it 
will be possible to forecast the next appointment to 
the Metropolitan See when it again becomes vacant. 

The Bismarck revelations—Titus Oates himself 
did not make so many—and the comments thereon 
in the Continental newspapers bear witness to 
the extreme delicacy and difficulty of the present 
political situation in Europe. We seem to be 
treading the side of a mountain under the shadow 
of an avalanche that may at any moment over- 
whelm us. It is a very curious fact that the 
journey of the Czar should have been the signal 
for a revival of anxiety in every country of Europe. 
It is even more curious that whilst the Spectator has 
discovered some hidden depths of cowardice and 
meanness in Lord Rosebery’s foreign policy, the 
Fortnightly Review should be reviling him for pre- 
cisely opposite reasons. In the circumstances, it will 
probably seem to sensible men that it may not be 
unadvisable to “bide a wee” and wait till the 
course of events proves—as prove it must—whether 
the ex-Premier or his critics have been right in their 
views as to the best mode of dealing with the 
Armenian Question. 

Tuesday.—The new Archbishop of Canterbury 
is one of those strong men who have the faculty 
of inspiring pronounced feelings, of affection or 
dislike, as the case may be, among those who 
come in contact with them. This is in itself 
a virtue, for there never yet was a man who 
was worth his salt who was not bitterly hated by 
somebody. In the case of Archbishop Temple, how- 
ever, it must be confessed the feelings which seem 
to be entertained towards him by the clergy are 
not so largely sympathetic as the reverse. The 
alleged reason is his bluntness of manner, and a 
certain puritanism in his mode of living, which has 
not been so common as it might have been among 
the ornaments of the Bishops’ Bench. Dr. Temple 
is neither a diner-out nor a giver of dinners; and 





it is credibly stated that he is even so far 
behind the episcopal—to say nothing of the arch- 
episcopal — standard of living as to entertain 
an unconcealed preference for the meal known in 
Yorkshire as “high tea” rather than for the con- 
ventional dinner. He is one of the commonest 
objects in the streets of London, and may be met 
with more frequently in a carriage of the District 
Railway than in his brougham. He has even been 
seen in an omnibus. Most frequently, however, you 
catch a glimpse of his black, powerful, and by no 
means unattractive face, as he hurries along Pall 
Mall in the direction of the Athenzeum Club, evi- 
dently bent upon keeping some important engage- 
ment. Heis always at work; but if report speaks 
truly he is not so methodical in his mode of working 
as a business man ought to be, and he does not 
always answer his letters. He has never escaped from 
the atmosphere which surrounded him at Rugby, 
and is apt to address his clergy rather too much in 
the tone of a schoolmaster in a class-room. He is 
credited with saying many clever things in his 
harsh, abrupt way; and though most of these 
sayings, which have been reported, are distinctly 
unpleasant, they have no flavour of malice or mean- 
ness about them. Only yesterday I heard a story 
regarding his sharpness of speech which, I believe, 
has never been printed. A certain clergyman, who 
had been offered a suffragan bishopric, went to see 
Dr. Temple to consult him on the subject. Like a 
modest man, he began by speaking of his own 
deficiencies in regard to the high office which had 
been offered to him. “I am not a good preacher,” 
he remarked plaintively. “I know you're not; 
I've heard you!” snapped the Bishop in reply. It 
will be interesting to see how this style of con- 
versation suits the mellow atmosphere of Lambeth. 

The disgraceful scene witnessed at the Imperial 
Institute last night proves that the vulgar rowdyism 
which was triumphant in London for a couple of 
weeks last January is still to a certain extent 
existent in the social stratum from which the men 
who yelled at the lecturer of the occasion were 
drawn. Who these men are one does not know, for 
the mere printing of their names conveys nothing to 
the world at large; but that they strangely forgot 
what was due, not only to the Imperial Institute 
and to the honour of England, but to the miseries of 
the unfortunate culprits who are now expiating 
their offences in Holloway Prison, is quite evident. 
I know nothing about Mr. Draper, except that he 
opposed Dr. Jameson's raid into the Transvaal last 
January. As that raid has been pronounced neither 
more nor less than a criminal act of filibustering by 
the decision of a British Court of Justice, one 
would like to know upon what grounds of honour or 
patriotism the men who took part in the violent 
exhibition of last night will attempt to justify their 
conduct. It is conduct to which the attention of 
the authorities of the Imperial Institute ought cer- 
tainly to be drawn. 

Wednesday.—Many speeches in the papers this 
morning, but very little light. At Leeds the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne seemed bent upon showing how 
little of statesmanlike instinct is required to qualify 
a man for the post of Cabinet Minister, or even 
of Viceroy of India; whilst at Northampton Mr. 
Labouchere appeared anxious to justify those who 
declare that his political professions are dictated by 
his personal animosities. After spending three 
years in the incessant vituperation of Lord Rose- 
bery, the Member for Northampton cannot, of course, 
be expected to alter his opinion now that the object 
of his dislike has ceased to be his leader; but it 
seems a pity that he should waste his breath in 
assailing a man who now, at all events, is beyond 
his reach. As for his genial proclamation of Sir 


William Harcourt as his own leader, that would be 
a more soul-stirring event if we had not recently 
had his frank declaration that the only leader he 
is prepared to recognise is one who will do what 
the senior member for Northampton tells him to do. 
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Sir William will hardly care to be congratulated 
upon having secured a “ party” of this description. 

The Bradford Liberals would be very fortunate 
if they secured Mr. George Russell as their candidate 
in the coming fight. Although it is not always one’s 
lot to agree with Mr. Russell, no one will deny his 
great ability, his sincere and earnest Liberalism, his 
deep sympathy with the social side of politics, and 
the warmth and kindliness of his personal tempera- 
ment. That Mr. Russell has made many personal 
sacrifices for the Liberal cause is known to every- 
body. He is one of the few leaves still left on “ the 
old Russell tree” that are true to the colour of their 
great predecessors; and, if it were for no other reason, 
it would be pleasant to see him in the House of 
Commons again, because it would retain the honoured 
name he bears in the service of that party with 
which the most illustrious members of his house 
were proud to be associated. 

Thursday.—The refusal of Mr. George Russell to 
contest East Bradford is much to be regretted, for 
he was undoubtedly a man who would have made 
an admirable candidate for such a constituency. 
That there must have been mismanagement of some 
kind in the local counsels of the Liberal party is 
clear from the present state of things. A little 
paragraph in this morning's Daily Chronicle gives 
one a clue to the character of this mismanage- 
ment. The Chronicle bewails the fact that the 
Liberals did not come to terms with the In- 
dependent Labour party, who have as their 
representative in East Bradford the egregious 
Mr. Keir Hardie! In other words, it seems that 
there were persons in Bradford who desired that 
Liberalism should make an abject surrender to a 
body which not only declares its independence 
of all political parties, but which announces simul- 
taneously its special detestation of the principles 
and personnel of the Liberal party. Everybody 
knows what the unfortunate attempt to conciliate 
Socialist demagogues did for the Liberal party in 
the Parliament of 1892, and it is not surprising that 
the net has on this occasion been spread in vain in 
the sight of the bird ; but if—as the Chronicle hints 
—there are persons in Bradford who sympathise 
with its views about Independent Labour, the cause 
of the trouble in Mr. Byron Reed's constituency is 
not far to seek. 

Lord Rosebery's Edinburgh speech is published 
this morning in pamphlet form. As it has attracted 
so much attention, not only on account of its 
references to the personal position of the speaker 
himself, but because of its treatment of the 
Armenian Question, I have read it through again 
in this its authorised form. I wanted to discover 
where the“ immorality,” “pusillanimity,” “meanness,” 
“cowardice,’ and other qualities which the Spectator 
and sundry other journals have professed to find in 
it really lay. I am sorry that my investigation has 
been without result. I find a very clear, powerful, 
and convincing statement of the political situation, 
and I find also that the three weeks which have 
elapsed since the speech was made have converted 
most of it into something like a truism. Every- 
body is saying now what Lord Rosebery said 
three weeks ago. As for the “immorality,” etc. 
ete., if seems to be compressed into this sentence: 
“TI say that any British Minister who engages 
single-handed in a Eurcpean war, except under 
the pressure of the direst necessity, except under 
interests directly and distinctively British, is a 
criminal to his country and to his trust.” It is, of 
course, unfair to Lord Rosebery to drag these lines 
from their context and to plant them in their naked 
simplicity under the eye of the reader. But itisa 
test from which the speaker need not shrink. If ever 
& sound, aye, and a worthy doctrine, was preached in 
this world, it is in these lines. To say that they 
imply the shirking of our obligations, or the sacri- 
fice of our honour, or the proclamation of our 
impotence, is mere midsummer madness, They 
simply state in plain English the true duty of a 








statesman to whom is entrusted the guardianship 
of the life, the honour, and the safety of a great 


empire. Long before this day twelve months has 
arrived this sentence also in the famous speech 
will be regarded as a truism, and the zealots will 
have forgotten the missiles they hurled at Lord 
Rosebery’s head because he dared to utter it. 

Friday.—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was in a more 
reasonable mood at Bristol last night than Lord 
Lansdowne at Leeds. After all, the unfortunate 
Liberals, he admits, are destined to return, bringing 
their sheaves with them. This isa satisfactory admis- 
sion from the most pronounced and able member of 
the Tory wing of the Cabinet. That it is inspired by 
a recollection of the great feud in the ranks of the 
party last Session, and the prospect of a re-opening 
of that feud in the coming year, cannot be doubted. 
The truth is that the more sagacious Tories do not 
like the present position of affairs, and they do not 
like it the better because of the weakness of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons. In the Tory 
ranks the bonds of discipline have been relaxed 
simply because the more foolish members of the 
party think that they have nothing whatever to 
fear from the Liberals. They forget how quickly a 
reaction may be upon us in this country. It may 
be upon us in this case more quickly than is liked 
even by Liberals. The news that East Bradford 
has at last found a good candidate is very welcome. 
The contest ought to be an instructive one. 








IS AMERICA ON THE EVE OF A 
REVOLUTION ? 





HAT the campaign just closing is merely a pre- 
liminary skirmish to the battle that has yet to 
be fought in the United States is recognised by all 
who know anything of its Labour problems. The 
defeat of Bryan will merely indicate that the 
working man is unwilling to accept his particular 
nostrum: the disease for which it was prescribed will 
remain untouched. Discontent is deep, and its causes 
will not be easily removed. ‘‘ America is on the eve 
of a revolution,” was a remark made to me by a 
prominent Labour leader in one of the Pacific States. 
“We are living in the crater of a volcano,” said a 
distinguished Professor of Sociology at the close of 
a lecture I gave in Chicago. During the last two 
years I have had the opportunity of talking with 
representative men in nearly every State, and 
though their opinions may have been expressed in 
more guarded language, they were substantially 
the same. Do these expressions mean anything ? 

In times of depression like the present, when the 
outlook is foggy, even shadows assume the form of 
dreadful realities. Yet shadows sometimes foretell 
coming events. Is there any real ground for appre- 
hension? It is quite possible that the ordinary 
American traveller will see nothing to warrant such 
fears: the outward signs of prosperity, the sub- 
stantial homes of the working man, and the general 
air of comfort, give little indication of the real 
state of affairs. The class of people he would meet 
would probably be entirely ignorant of any smould- 
ering fires or volcanic rumblings; yet no one can 
come into contact with the masses of the people, or 
with those whose knowledge of them goes below the 
surface, without recognising that, on their part at 
least, there is serious apprehension of impending 
trouble. In a recent article on the “ Prospects of 
Peace”—an article which in the main is highly 
optimistic—Mr. Washington Gladden writes as 
follows: “He who does not know that the temper 
of the working class has been growing more and 
more sullen and implacable, and that the numbe 
of those who will not be satisfied with anything 
short of a complete Socialistic reorganisation of in- 
dustry has of late been rapidly increasing, is not very 
well informed as to the tendencies of working-class 
opinion.” But is this more than a passing humour 
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caused by the bad times? A revolution in a State 
which is “broad-based upon a people’s will” can 
scarcely be produced by a temporary depression in 
trade. Surely a fall in the price of silver does not 
presage a storm, like a fall in the mercury of a 
barometer, nor can a mere disturbance in the tariff 
uproot the foundations of Society. Are there any 
other causes at work? Not according to the usual 
tests of the well-being of a community. Statistics 
show not only a rapid increase, but also a general 
diffusion, of the wealth of the country. It was 
stated in my hearing the other day, on an authority 
no less than that of a University Professor of 
Political Economy, that “from 75 to 85 per cent. 
of all the money in the United States goes to 
Labour.” This is probably an exaggeration. The 
statement was made to controvert some Socialistic 
opinions just advanced by my friend the Warden 
of Mansfield House, and therefore the figures may 
have been manipulated by one of those artifices 
considered fair in war as wellasin love. Yet there 
are other figures which indicate a steady advance 
towards it. I have before me a copy of the 
“Senate Report on Prices and Wages during the 
last Fifty-Two Years,” sent to me from the United 
States Department of Labour in Washington. It 
contains the Report of a Committee appointed “ to 
ascertain through accurate and adequate statistics 
of prices and wages, the changes that have taken 
place in the condition of the great mass of people 
in the country, as shown by the relative purchasing 
power of their earnings.” The inquiry has been 
thcrough and scientific. Its object being to com- 
pare the cost of living to-day with that of former 
years, it has taken into account not merely the 
actual rise or fall in the price of each commodity, 
but such rise or fall according to the relative im- 
portance of these commodities in household con- 
,sumption. Taking the year 1860 as the standard 
of comparison (this year being chosen to avoid the 
abnormal fluctuations of the War period), it appears 
that while prices have been steadily falling wages 
have been rapidly rising, and that while the cost 
of living in October, 1892, was to that of 1860 as 
89°3 to 100, the rate of wages was as 1686 to 100, 
If we had later figures, the results would be even 
more favourable. In two of the heaviest items in 
a family’s expenditure in that country—rent and 
clothing—there has been a big drop during the 
last three years: that in clothing alone has been 
estimated at 30 per cent. So that probably it 
would be safe to put the purchasing power of the 
dollar to-day at from 40 to 50 per cent. higher 
than that of twenty years ago. 

If that Report closed the chapter there would 
be no serious cause for discontent; but there is 
another side to the account. High wages don’t 
benefit the man who can’t get them, nor low prices 
an empty purse. When quoting these figures to a 
working man, I was met with the reply, “ Yes, 
but when I paid 25 cents for my dinner pail, I 
was able to fill it; now that I get it for 10,I 
must hang it on the wall empty.” This problem 
of the unemployed is probably quite as acute in 
America as in England. I was told in Portland 
(Oregon) “ that scarcely any freight train leaves the 
depot which does not carry scores of stowaways 
seeking work.” Those out of work can’t get it, 
while those who have it are willing to submit 
to almost any conditions in order to keep it. 
Evidences of this are painful in every State I have 
visited, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the borders of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
number of the unemployed, if we take into account 
those whose work is fitful and irregular, must be 
enormous, though there appears to be no means of 
obtaining accurate statistics. Labour organisations 
are constantly demanding the establishment of 
Labour Bureaux, but as yet only one State in 
four has met the demand, and only two of these 
are in the large manufacturing centres. But even 
though there should be a turn in the tide, and work 





become plentiful, many of the causes of discontent 
would still remain. Depression in trade may have 
aggravated it, but its roots lie deeper. We have an 
indication of this in the demand put forward by the 
Socialistic Labour Party. They include: A Reduc- 
tion in the Hours of Labour; Employers’ Liability ; 
Protection of Child-Labour ; Compulsory Education ; 
Factory, Mine, and Workshop Inspection ; Payment 
of Wages in Cash. We are not unfamiliar with 
some of these demands in the programme of our 
own Labour organisations, but in America their 
necessity is much more urgent. In almost every 
one of these points the new country is far behind 
the old. The United States Senate Report puts the 
average day's work at ten hours, but this average 
would be even higher were it not that the Federal 
Government and many of the States have fixed eight 
as the working day for their own employees. The 
obstruction of capitalists has proved even more 
potent than that of Peers against obtaining any 
satisfactory laws to regulate employers’ liability. 
The employment of child-labour is scandalous; 
indeed, it is so common that (as Mrs. Kelley, the 
Factory Inspector in Chicago, satirically remarked 
to me) “no honest child need be out of work in the 
United States.” Compulsory education is practically 
unknown in many States; even where it is the law, 
the law often becomes a dead letter, because (as I 
was told by a State superintendent) “it is no one’s 
duty to enforce it, and there were no attendance 
officers to report its violation.” The “ truck 
system” has been declared illegal in New York, 
New Jersey, and, with certain provisoes, in a few 
other States, but in many it is a common prac- 
tice, and not infrequently a man is compelled to 
spend his wage at stores that belong to his em- 
ployer, and at prices from 25 to 60 per cent. 
dearer than in the open market. After a careful 
examination of the Labour laws of the United 
States, as given in the official report of the Com- 
missioner of Labour, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the wage-earner in America has far less pro- 
tection against an unscrupulous employer than he 
has in England. Professor Ely, writing in 1886 
on the “ Labour Movement in America,” mentions 
the following among other abuses: “ Monthly 
payment of wages,” which often brings the work- 
man into the debt, and thereby into the clutches, 
of his employer; “ blacklisting,” ie. the employers’ 
boycott, which follows a too independent employé 
whenever he seeks work elsewhere; the “ iron-clad 
oath,” or solemn agreement not to enter any trades 
union or other Labour organisation, exacted as a 
condition of receiving employment. Since that 
book was written some of these practices have 
been declared illegal by some few States, but only 
by a few; and, even where the Jaw is against the 
employer, it is an open secret that it is constantly 
evaded. Still, there has doubtless been some miti- 
gation of abuses, and one might hope that all 
would be removed in time without any violent 
disturbance of the “industrial peace” were it not 
for a far more serious factor in the Labour problem. 
“ The separation between employer and employed” 
(writes Professor Ely) “is going on more rapidly 
in America than elsewhere; two distinct nations 
are being formed that do not understand each 
other; already there are two public opinions, 
supported respectively by a partisan Capitalistic 
and by a partisan Labour press, and there are 
fewer ameliorating influences. In England brave 
men of exalted natures have thrown themselves 
into the breach; with us few have recognised this 
duty.” It is here, if anywhere, that we must 
listen for the rumbling of the volcano. Since 
thcse words were written the pace that marked 
the rapid separation of the classes seems only to 
have quickened, nor do the ameliorating influences 
seem to have increased; “the temper of the 
working class” (says Mr. Gladden) “has been 


growing more and more sullen and implacable,” 
and yet, so far as one can see at present, there 
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is no existing agency which is strong enough 


to reconcile these diverging elements. The settle- 
ment of Labour disputes by arbitration has been 
made compulsory in one or two States, but at 
present neither of the combatants seem to welcome 
it. The employer will not concede the right of the 
labourer to have a voice in the settlement of differ- 
ences, while many of the Labour leaders regard war 
as the only efficient arbiter. They say that “ truces 
are only patchwork,” and that “it is only by the 
supreme struggle of the two classes that the question 
can be settled and the industry of the world placed 
on a true basis.” What with us, in many cases, is 
the peaceful solution of a strike, means too often in 
America bloodshed and riot; and the militia are con- 
stantly in the field, in some part of the country or 
other, for the suppression of Labour disputes. Labour 
is not organised in America as it is with us, and at 
present there seems no hope that it can be. Trades 
unionism is weak, and, what is worse, it is badly led. 
The main difficulty seems to lie in the rank political 
corruption which has become a bye-word in that 
country. Wise and far-seeing men capable of lead- 
ing in times like these are hard to find, and when 
found their comrades are shy of making them 
leaders. They have the old Athenian’s suspicion of 
anyone acquiring too much power. I have talked 
with scores of them in all parts of the country, and 
it is always the same tale—men dare not trust one 
another. A powerful Labour leader will always have 
a strong “pull” with the political parties, and the 
danger is, in this realm of political intrigue, that he 
will exploit them for his own advantage and accept 
one of the many bribes that will be offered him to 
sell their votes. 

What will be the outcome time only can show, 
but there is one sign that affords a hope of a peace- 
ful solution: the Universities and the Churches are 
becoming more sympathetic. Millionaires, by en- 
dowing them with almost fabulous gifts, have tried, 
and often too successfully, to stifle their utterances 
—the recent dismissal of Professor Bernis from 
Chicago University is a case in point—but there is 
an increasing number of good men and true who 
take a wider outlook on these problems and refuse 
to become Pharaoh's servants. The result of this is 
seen in the more reasonable attitude of many em- 
ployers. Not a few are beginning to recognise that 
their relations to those they employ must be 
governed by a higher principle than that of sheer 
competition. If this should spread the revolution 
will be effected, but not by war. A. HB. 








THE DUNGEONS OF PORTLAND PLACE, 
MACARTNEY is an official in 


Qi HALLIDAY 
hk.) the service of the Chinese Government. That 
fact seems to have deprived him of any sense of 
humour he might otherwise have had, which, we 
imagine, would in no circumstances have been con- 
spicuous. The Secretary of the Chinese Legation 
has struck an attitude of injured innocence in the 
Times. He is like Woods Pasha, when that un- 
discerning personage stands up for the Turkish 
Government in an English newspaper. What in a 
true Oriental would seem natural and characteristic, 
in the sham Oriental is merely ridiculous. Sir 
Halliday Macartney assures the world that the 
Chinese medical gentleman who was lately released 
from the Portland Place Bastille was not inveigled 
into that institution. To the obvious suggestion that 
San Yat Sen would never have walked into the 
Chinese Embassy of his own accord, had he known 
the real identity of his entertainers, Sir Halliday 
vouchsafes no reply. It is unquestionable that he 
saw the captive, and took no measures to set him 
at liberty, till a peremptory requisition came from 
the Foreign Office. If it was not intended to 
deport Sun Yat Sen to China, why was he kept 


a prisoner? Sir Halliday Macartney is in the 
pitiable position of an Englishman who is 
forced by his official obligations to palliate in 
London what would be the ordinary course of 
justice at Canton. A purely Chinese emissary would 
have said nothing. Having failed in his manceavre, 
he would have accepted the consequences of defeat 
with the fatalism of his race and native climate. 
The spectacle of Sir Halliday Macartney fus;:ing and 
fuming in the 7imes like an Englishman, when he 
ought to hold his peace like a Chinaman, can only 
suggest to the authorities at Pekin that their 
English representative here is a rather incompetent 
person. 

On the other hand, there is something in this 
Chinese kidnapping which is irresistibly diverting. 
Englishmen can never take the Chinaman seriously, 
in spite of Charles Pearson's prediction that the 
yellow man will one day eat us up. The per- 
sonality of Ah Sin, especially when he wears a 
pigtail and his native costume, is purely comic to 
the average sightseer. If the men who decoyed 
Sun Yat Sen were pointed out to a London crowd, 
they would be greeted not with indignation, but 
with mildly derisive banter. It might go hard 
with any Europeans who had tried the same game; 
but Ah Sin, the childlike and bland, is a traditional 
joke. His strategy excites no more resentment 
than the nodding of the ornamental mandarin on 
the mantelpiece. The popular idea of Lord Salis- 
bury’s intervention in this case is probably that the 
Chinaman’'s pigtail has been gently but decisively 
pulled, and that such a lesson is quite sufficient 
without any public anger. Had a German or a 
Frenchman been kidnapped in similar circumstances, 
the situation would at once have been recog- 
nised as extremely serious. The capture and in- 
carceration in Portland Place simply excite a 
smile. The newspapers have treated the incident 
as they treat the announcement that Li Hung 
Chang, promoted to be Imperial Chancellor of 
China, had at the same time been punished for an 
unauthorised visit to the Empress Dowager. How 
can you be angry with a people whose solemnities 
frequently strike the Occidental mind as screaming 
farce? It is impossible to pass No. 40, Portland 
Place with a romantic shudder. That middle-class 
dwelling, of substantial and comfortable aspect, is 
now a Bastille pour rire, and excites the mirth of 
tradesmen’s boys, who must feel strongly tempted, 
by way of celebrating the Fifth of November, to 
ring the bell and introduce a Celestial guy to the 
puzzled servitors of the Embassy, with a fluent 
tirade in pigeon-English. 

As for Sun Yat Sen, it cannot escape his notice 
that there is little curiosity to know the precise 
reason why he is obnoxious to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. He is said to have taken part in a con- 
spiracy against the Viceroy of Canton, a statement 
which conveys no vivid impression to the popular 
mind. Political refugees—Italians, Poles, Hun- 
garians—-have commonly inspired a romantic interest 
in this country. They have figured in our fiction, 
always a sure criterion of public sympathies. When 
the storyteller takes the foreign conspirator in hand, 
you may be sure that the machinations, escapes, and 
so forth touch a responsive chord in the popular 
imagination. But no storyteller is likely to turn 
the adventures of Sun Yat Sen to such account, 
though they may be really thrilling, and though 
this worthy Celestial medico may have been quite 
a formidable person in his native land. Even 
the realistic descriptions by travellers of Chinese 
administration, the gentle coercion of witnesses in 
the courts by smashing their ankles, the slicing of 
criminals to death, have not given a sinister back- 
ground to the figure of the Heathen Chinee. The 
ignominious defeat of the Chinese arms in the late 
war has strengthened the conception of the yellow 
man as a rather grotesquely ineffectual object. 
If Sun Yat Sen were to deliver a lecture on his 








adventures, and paint the tyranny of the Viceroy 
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of Canton in the deepest colours, or if Sir Halliday 
Macartney were to show that his late prisoner 
was a monster of ferocity, compared to whom all 
the Western dynamiters were angels in disguise, we 
doubt whether either story would command the 
gravity of the public. The Chinese have their 
virtues ; they are a frugal, thrifty, and abstemious 
people; they practise a greater respect for family 
ties than Western nations. The custom of worship- 
ping their ancestors, though one of the chief 
stumbling-blocks to the Christian missionaries, pro- 
bably exercises a greater moral influence than the 
reverence for genealogy here. But no audience in 
England or America, would accept these virtues as 
rebukes to the shortcomings of the Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation. So deep is the gulf between Occident 
and Orient that the pride of neither will learn from 
the other, and both are indifferent to the warnings 
of prophets who foretell the triumph of the 
Caucasian in the Flowery Land or the submergement 
of Europe by the yellow flood of immigration. All 
Western notions are regarded in China with a con- 
tempt which even the travels of Li are not likely 
to dispel; and No. 40, Portland Place can never re- 
cover that prestige of harmless nonentity it enjoyed 
before the pranks of the Chinese Embassy made it a 
centre of the ludicrous. 








THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 





W* can be pleasanter than staying in an old 
English country-house, far from trains and 
the telegraph, when your host the Squire is away, 
and you, a meditative person, careless of partridge 
or pheasant, are left to your own devices? Provided 
there be a library—yes, for an old house without 
books of its own is like the interior of an Egyptian 
pyramid, dark and blind; even the family-pictures 
cannot light up its countenance when books are want- 
ing. And they must be genuine antiques; none of 
your late-born gaudy volumes that may rival the 
tulip in wealth of insistent colour, but have no 
scent; the books we mean should be reverend in 
age and aspect, russia-bound, tall, and solemn, to 
be opened with an effort and laid out on a chanter’s 
lectern—a whole ritual of observance awakening 
you to the sense of what youare about to undertake 
in reading them. For it is the service of the spirit, 
not idle pastime; not, by any means, amusement 
—which signifies turning away from the Muses— 
but rather a devout incantation and calling upon 
these gracious Olympian maids, to whom the keys 
of knowledge and all the delights of memory, as of 
invention, were given long ago. And to enter into 
their world except through the ivory gate of dreams 
will be always forbidden. But an old mansion, with 
its trees and its lawns about it, and its library in a 
secluded yet sunny corner, the summer stillness 
draping it as with long flowing curtains—this, we 
say, is the secret Mouseion, a world of magic, 
asleep but full of divine imaginings, that to some of 
us makes manifest how deep and strange, after all, 
life is, and how potent still the long vanished past. 
In such a library it chanced, on those rainy April- 
like days of last August, that we found ourselves, 
not so much imprisoned as roaming at large; the 
long bookshelves, and presses high and dark, crowded 
with the spoils of ages. Our Squire, indeed, went 
back through named ancestors some nine hundred 
years, to piratical Danes and Normans; neither had 
his people moved ever since from this spot which, in 
the good old way of robbery, had become their own. 
But, one could not help saying how great a loss to 
the world it was that, keeping the estate, they took 
so little note of what was done upon it; for their 
records and family literature did not now lead one 
into the past beyond Charles I. and the Great 
Rebellion. Had these knights in mail but written 
up their ledgers, or the heroines of Edward I.’s time 





made a point of noting in the very briefest fashion 
how they talked gossip and paid morning calls when 
the Crusades were ending, should we not look upon 
them now almost as contemporaries? Whereas they 
have grown to be like the ghosts of Ossian, speetral, 
cloudy, more distant from us far than Greeks that 
lived two thousand years before them, and ancients 
even when compared to Cicero and his friends, with 
Horace and the Augustan coteries. So much can a 
few pages of vellum or papyrus achieve! There 
never was art-magic more wonderful than a book 
which eyes and mind between them have contrived 
to produce—seeing eyes and a thoughtful mind. 
Such gaps we lamented, yet how much was left ! 

For in our still library we found a hall of echoes, 
a market-place brimming over with movement, 
groups jostling groups, and the centuries elbowing 
one another unceremoniously; a pantomime of all 
costumes, creeds, practices; the comic and the 
tragic mixing their dialogue without regard for 
Aristotle’s unities ; systems lying topsy - turvy 
across systems, the old looking shamefully new, 
and the new so ancient that when it appeared 
again everyone had forgotten it and thought it 
original. As in Clarence’s dream, things rich and 
lovely—“ wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of 
pearl”’—were scattered about in the midst of dead 
bones, precious only by reason of their age. “ In- 
estimable stones, unvalued jewels!" Ay, indeed ;: 
for sometimes the balance itself in which they 
could have been weighed was wanting — dead 
scholasticisms, and history turned since to legend 
in wise men’s eyes; a chemistry that was but the 
romance of the gold-cook, or the passionate fook 
in search of the Absolute; herbals of necromancy 
in which not even the‘spiritualist would now put 
faith ; travels more incredible (if that may be) than 
yesterday's advertisements; geographies abounding 
in myths and Herodotean hearsay, innocent, guile- 
less, and beguiling; the first commencements of 
modern thought, stammering, incoherent, overlaid 
like a mummer’s dress with symbols which it knew 
not how to tear away; the still half-Catholic 
Luther ; the medieval Protestant ; the superstitious. 
iconoclast ; the revolutionary hazarding a common- 
place of to-day; and, trickling through forests of 
tradition, the infant stream which, a hundred 
years lower down, was to sweep into the sea 
monarchies and chivalries and a universe of sacred 
custom. All these powers and dominations, dead 
but once alive, or rising out of tiniest germs till they 
overshadowed the earth, seemed to pass by as in 
review. What a Darwinian struggle among them, 
for existence, for victory! and the issues, how heart- 
subduing in the havoc which they wrought, while 
they were so unexpected that one hung upon the 
catastrophe, breathless — could this insignificant 
stone, cut without hands, smite the golden image- 
and bring it down to the ground? Meanwhile, here- 
was our friend the Squire unmoved amid the shock 
of worlds, thanks to entail and primogeniture, look- 
ing forth calmly upon it all as at an entertainment 
given for his pleasure, with some reminiscence of 
that Lucretian tag, “How sweet, when safe on 
shore, to behold the gallant ship buffeted by wave 
and storm, and to know that one is not on board!” 

Even as the thought crossed our mind, fancy, or 
a& presaging sentiment, appeared for one passing 
flash to rock the old mansion, which reeled and 
recovered itself. These books in their serried ranks 
had explosives among them, capable of blowing the 
house and family skyward; there was danger in 
their very confusion of ideas and silent juxta- 
position. That peaceful library was a battlefield. 
And was the battle over? It could not be, unless 
judgment had been given, and the mighty winnow- 
ing of the false from the true had taken place. But 
who was to pass judgment? By what standard ? 
Science could show the hollowness of alchemy; the 
historian had it in his power to discredit the legend ; 
common-sense would kill the fair fictions of the 
rhapsodist. Suppose all that; is the victory of the 
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“dry light” ensured? Memory, the most incor- 
rigible of Tories, biding her time, would wait until 
we had eaten and drunk of common-sense to the 
full; then, with low tones and sweetest murmurings 
upon her enchanted harp, observe how she would 
touch the minor key of regret and longing, the 
old delusive strain which throws into the purple 
distance a world we could not live in—we, tender, 
reflective moderns, shrinking from pain as from an 
anjust law, but she, this siren, this memory, that 
cannot take pleasure in what is present, has the 
glamour of horizons, the pathos and deceit of dis- 
tance; her music intoxicates, her glass makes beauti- 
ful, and all the hideous past loses its wrinkles and 
its cruelty when her fingers smoothe it down. She 
conquers by reaction; but is not reaction equal, as 
well as opposite, to the action which calls it forth ? 

What a tremendous question! The dead books, 
then, might be waiting to rise again. “Can these 
dry bones live?” the prophet was asked; and he 
could but answer, “O Lord, thou knowest!” Is 
evolution, change, progress—call it how you please 
—this rolling wheel of time with all it bears along, 
is it a circle returning upon itself, or a right line 
whose flight is through eternity? Can the dead 
live, the past become the present? Our books, 
in their thousands and tens of thousands, set in 
array against each other, cry aloud until the heavens 
ring with their shouting; but this question—so 
short is the life of man, of the nation no less 
than the individual—they do not seem to have 
resolved. Systems, indeed, come back ; but perhaps 
the whole idea out of which every possible system is 
drawn may have its limits, and in philosophies built 
by abstract rules we should find, if we looked deep 
enough, an inevitable sameness. The human mould, 
or form, is shaped by a few strokes; with notions of 
time, space, and movement, and the spiritual 
shadows of these, hitherto all our thinking has been 
wrought. Shall we never go beyond them? or must 
we turn in this cage that turns along with us, and 
find ourselves back, after millenniums, at the point 
from which we set out? One would gladly believe 
otherwise. Yet, surely, these conflicting volumes 
prove that our motion is not ina right line. It has 
its innumerable curves, windings, mazy rounds, 
capricious-seeming dances and pirouettings; it is 
serpentine, involved, and full of surprises; and the 
Jaw of its direction no mortal has ever found. How 
if it had no law? But the mind which is framed 
upon reason, and delights in it, cannot feel at home 
amid a universe which plays for ever and ever the 
same mad farce of a riddle without a meaning. 
Somewhere, above or below, in the centre of our 
being or across the gulfs of a myriad constellations, 
there must be at this moment the focus, the point of 
view, placed at which even our intellect would 
discern a pattern and a plan in the course of 
things. Upon the infinitudes of chaos which our 
books picture, could we but bring to them the 
brooding spirit, light would surely dawn. But we 
hear the Squire's hearty voice in the hall outside; 
and for to-day our meditations are ended. 








THE ART OF CARICATURE. 





jy: one of the rooms of the National Portrait 
Gallery hangs a caricatura of John Ker, third 
Duke of Roxburghe, K.G., K.T., by Thomas Patch. 
“ A curious specimen,” as the catalogue says, “ of the 
exaggerated form of portraiture then in vogue in 
Italy. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was there at the 
time, indulged in several groups of his personal 
friends, all of them grossly caricatured; they are 
still in existence.” In England, nowadays, we do 
not like caricature. It interferes with our tendency 
to make things comfortable and colourless all round. 
Only the other day, there was a great outcry be- 
cause Mr. Meredith had been caricatured. It was 








considered almost a sacrilege. One writer was at the 
pains to explain that the caricature was not good, 
because Mr. Meredith was a handsome man, and the 
caricaturist had made him ugly; and, apart from 
this or that opinion, it was treated generally as a 
question of importance. So it may be that the editor 
of Vanity Fair has known his business when he has 
allowed the caricatures to decline from “Ape” into 
a series of amiable watercolour sketches from the 
life. Pellegrini! That wonderful Italian! Grotesque 
and gracious at the same time! What c»ncentra- 
tion in the Granville, the Argyll! How suave and 
elegant the Colonel Brabazon; how exquisitely 
caught the pose of Lord Henry Lennox, drooping 
his fingers into a white glove! Lord Spencer, with 
his legs crossed, the drawing of the hair under the 
hat, and the splendid beard! The pyramidal Sykes, 
the malice of the Bovill, the sublimity of the Dudley! 
Here is the art of caricature! A criticism, fine and 
malicious, of persons of distinction, expressed in 
terms of a lovely decoration. Italy is certainly the 
home of caricature. Even a small provincial town 
like Venice supports no less than three weekly papers 
entirely composed of personal caricatures. Brutal 
they often are. Only the other day, a young lady 
had a severe illness, the result of the publication of 
her caricature. But I have seen people walking 
about on the day that a caricature of them—enough 
to drive an Englishman into perpetual exile—was in 
everyone's hands. 

We have become so accustomed to see our 
wholesome, sensible, well-conditioned features, with 
the modelling extracted, and the love-light in the 
eyes added, by Mr. Mendelssohn's or Mr. Van der 
Weyde’s young men, that we are disappointed with 
a drawing, and positively upset to the second or 
third generation by a caricature. If Velasquez 
were alive now, his portraits would have been 
considered “unpleasing,” and he would certainly 
not have rivalled Mr. Fildes as Court painter. 
When this state of mind prevails, it is fatal to 
any form of caricature that brings the sitter and 
the caricaturist into personal contact. It is much 
as if a critic should submit the proofs of his work 
to the person criticised. So, as the best pictures 
tend to be seen elsewhere than at the Royal 
Academy, do the best caricatures now seldom ap- 
pear in Vanity Fair, the Barlington House, as it 
were, of the art of caricature. If Max Beerbohm 
slips in, it is of the nature of an accident. In general, 
he must be sought in the fagitive issues of decadent 
publishers, or in hiding at the Fine Art Society. 
Mr. Furniss, trying as he is as draughtsman, with his 
little girls in black stockings, really caricatures. His 
Sir Richard Temple was always pretty. Ie hada 
sense, too, for the fugitive quality, the slightness, 
the superficiality, which is of the essence of carica- 
ture. Pellegrini painted a life-size full-length of 
Whistler on coarse sacking, on a black background, 
which was to convey a caricature at once of the man 
and of the method. But the joke was cumbrous, and 
the canvas has only a value of curiosity. Whistler's 
Leyland, on the contrary, being the work of a 
musician in paint, is so decorative that the malice, 
what there is of it, escapes one. It is the butterfly 
showing his claws, as Mr. Clement Scott would say. 
Mr. Furniss, when his invention failed him, sub- 
stituted a formula, and had the wit to know that 
truth was of no importance in art. Sir William 
Harcourt has an exceptionally fine head of hair. It 
entered into Mr. Furniss’s conception to present him 
bald, just as Tenniel drew Bright with an eye-glass 
which he never wore, and Palmerston with a straw, 
which he did not always wear. 

Political bias does not allow me to blind myself 
to the fact that Mr. F. C. Gould is a master of the 
art in a manner that is vital. Only the half- 
cultured see in the simplicity of his means, and the 
absence of all art-school parade, a want of art. It 
is the very reverse. He has understood the superb 
possibilities of the great, clean, modern photo-zine 
process, and he attains his ends by means that are 
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adequate. I am sure that he never has a sitting 
from his models. His simplifications are inspirations. 
The concentrated formula by which he expresses, 
for instance, Mr. Morley, is worth more than all the 
canvases on the subject. It is a mistake to suppose, 
because these drawings have fewer lines, and appear 
in a penny paper, that they are, therefore, less 
artistic than more pretentious and expensive pro- 
ductions. In days when we have seen the clean 
sheets of the illustrated papers gradually soiled by 
the grimy gauze of the processed monochrome, the 
drawings of Alfred Bryan remained unfaltering in 
their mastery of line, their perfect style, their 
elegance and wit. He is an older master of 
line than Mr. Gould. He is a complete, trained, 
draughtsman, which Mr. Gould is not: so that he 
has grace and beauty and fluency at his command. 
I can remember his “ Captious Critic” in the Jilus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News for years, and 
never a line to miss the mark; his Christmas 
numbers of the World, his Moonshine, his draw- 
ings in Judy and, year-in, year-out, the evergreen 
Entr' acte—difficult to get unless you know where, 
but welcome of a night from Hammersmith to 
Canning Town, from the Rosemary Branch at 
Peckham Rye to Harwood’s Hoxton Varieties. 
His drawings will be collected and valued by 
connoisseurs as Daumier’s are now. If Daumier 
had lived now, he would have drawn for the 
photo-zine block instead of on the stone. The 
collectors of lithographs do not know that there are 
being published under their noses for a few pence, 
drawings that are every whit as interesting as those 
of fifty years ago. They are cheap, and they are 
published in papers that deal with the music-halls 
and theatres, and therefore they are overlooked by 
those who take a personally-conducted interest in 
art. Mr. Pennell, for instance, who has written 
much on pen-drawing, deals very slightly with 
Alfred Bryan. A glance at one of the figures in 
Wr. Pennell’s own drawings, however, will show how 
much of Bryan's old-fashioned ease and cultured 
elegance of style must be lost on Mr. Pennell. 

It is said that Mr. Moore intends to publish a 
reproduction of Manet’s famous pastel in a new 
edition of his “ Modern Painting.” If so, it is the 
action of an esprit fort. It will certainly be received 
with execration, though it is one of the masterpieces 
of the century. St. P. 








CONCERTS. 


REMARKABLE change has taken place in 

London during the last year or two in regard 
to the performance of music on Sundays. Sunday 
concerts seem no longer to be regarded as illegal; or, at 
least, no further endeavours are made to stop them on 
the score of their illegality. A musical performance 
is given every Sunday afternoon at the Albert Hall 
by the military band of the Royal Artillery, reinforced 
by a sufficient number of strings to convert the 
excellent orchestra of wood and brass into a complete 
concert orchestra, capable of doing justice to over- 
tures, symphonies, and instrumental works gener- 
ally in their highest forms. The bandmaster of 
the Royal Artillery, Cavaliere Baverthal, besides 
being an able conductor, is a talented composer ; 
and one, at least, of his symphonies is well worth 
hearing for its own sake, apart from the admirable 
style in which it is performed. The new concert- 
room known as Queen's Hall must, however, be 
regaided as the headquarters of Sunday music. 
Here, every Sunday afternoon, an orchestral con- 
cert is given under the direction of Mr. Randegger, 
whose latest programme included the overtures to 
Beethoven's Egmont and to Rossini's William 
Tell, the Sacred Dance (or Dance in the Temple) 
from Signor Mancinelli’s Hero and Leander, and 
Mr. German's Gipsy Suite. For Sunday evenings 
the hall is taken possession of by the Sundsy 





League, who give performances of oratorios and 
sacred cantatas. On Sunday last the short but 
interesting oratorio composed by Mr. Elgar for 
the recent Worcester Festival was performed for 
the first time in London. Efficiently conducted by 
Dr. Churchill Sibley, it was well sung by Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hannah Jones, Mr. Iver McKay, and 
Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, who afterwards sang the 
solo parts in Rossini’s Stabat Mater—the only 
work of Rossini’s which, even in Protestant 
countries, is now frequently performed. It is 
probably, moreover, the only work of Rossini’s 
which, on its first production was received by all 
serious critics not only without appreciation, but 
in many instances with absolute vituperation. The 
third of the Sunday concerts taking place at Queen’s 
Hall is a chamber concert, of which the smaller 
hall is the scene. The quartette is led by that 
excellent Spanish violinist, Sefior Arbos. Mr. W. H. 
Squire is the ‘cellist, and Miss Emily Squire contri- 
butes songs. Several of the Sunday subscription 
concerts, started several years ago when concerts 
open to the public were thought to be illegal on 
Sundays, are still continued. But the Sunday con- 
cert at the Albert Hall and the three Sunday con- 
certs at Queen's Hall are open to everyone, and 
at each of them a certain number of free seats are 
provided. 

The Crystal Palace concerts have done more than 
any entertainments of a like kind to create and. 
spread among the London public a taste for high- 
class music; and so many orchestral concerts of a 
genuinely artistic character are now given in London 
that by a strange and certainly undeserved reaction 
the Crystal Palace concerts suffer from the very 
taste, among London amateurs, that they themselves 
have helped in so remarkable a manner to foster. 
When, forty years ago, the Crystal Palace concerts 
were first started the orchestra, destined before long 
to become famous, was little more than a wind band 
—a wind band, in fact, with the addition of a 
quartette of strings. Its conductor, however, Mr. 
August Manns, was a sound musician; and gradu- 
ally, but with sufficient rapidity, he converted the 
military band placed beneath his direction into a 
concert orchestra. In his native Germany Herr 
Manns had been band-master in the regiment com- 
manded by Von Roon, still well-remembered as War 
Minister during the campaigns of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Austria, and France; and, had he remained 
in the Prussian service, he might well have been 
appointed by his former chief to some very im- 
portant office in connection with the School for 
Military Music. Fortunately, he brought his dis- 
tinguished talent to England, Sydenham, and the 
Crystal Palace; and the orchestra formed and 
trained under his direction soon became one of the 
first, if not absolutely the first, in England. The 
celebrated orchestra of the Philharmonic Society 
was its only rival. But the Philharmonic gave but 
six concerts in the course of the year, whereas the 
Crystal Palace series of Saturday Winter Concerts 
numbered annually some six-and-twenty. Again and 
again at the Crystal Palace, the nine symphonies 
of Beethoven were played at successive concerts. 
There, too, the public was first familiarised with the 
C major symphony of Schubert; while the other 
instrumental works of this delightful master, com- 
poser of so many songs and of such innumerable 
song-like orchestral melodies—with the Rosamunde 
music and the unfinished symphony among them— 
were introduced at the Crystal Palace for the first 
time ; some, indeed, of Schubert's works not only for 
the first time in England, but for the first time abso- 
lutely. Then Schumann, in the days before August 
Manns, was to English concert audiences all but 
unknown; and as much may truly be said of the 
music of Wagner. Four times as numerous as the 
Philharmonic concerts, the concerts of the Crystal 
Palace have served to make known to the English 
public a host of modern works, for the most part 
of German origin; and while support is certainly 
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due to the excellent concerts offered from time to 
time by our foreign visitors, it would be alike 
injudicious and unjust to neglect the admirable 
ones provided for us by Mr. August Manns merely 
because for so long a period of years we have had 
him always with us, 

Next to the Crystal Palace conccr!s, no concerts 
have been more effective in the way of introducing 
new music and a higher standard of musical execu- 
tion than those established by Herr Richter; and 
these, like the far longer series of Crystal Palace 
concerts, have just been recommenced for the present 
autumn. Until quite recently Herr Richter limited 
the programmes of his concerts almost exclusively 
to Wagnerian music—in the shape of excerpts and 
arrangements from Wagnerian operas—and to sym- 
phonies by Beethoven. At the opening concert of 
his new series he proposed to bring forward a new 
symphony by Dvorak, which, however, the composer 
at the last moment recalled, with a view to certain 
alterations. The programme, all the same, was, for 
a Richter concert, unusually varied, including, as it 
did, Wagner's romantic “ Siegfried Idyll,” the heroic 
“ Huldigungs-Marsch,” and the fine introduction to 
the Third Act of the Meistersinger, besides Dvorak’s 
“Scherzo Capriccioso,” Liszt's “ Preludes,” and 
Beethoven's Egmont overture. Herr Richter showed 
once more that he has no superior among conductors 
—not, at least, among those conductors who confine 
themselves to the works of the great German 
masters. With M. Colonne and M. Lamoureux one 
can scarcely compare him. 








THE DRAMA. 





” 


“Love in IDLENEss "—* His LitrLe Dopae.” 
aa a I see, has been comparing Love in 

‘4 Jdleness, the little comedy by Messrs. L. N. 
Parker and E. J. Goodman with which Mr. Edward 
Terry has returned to his own theatre, to A Pair of 
Spectacles. If one chose, one might go much further 
back and derive both play-schemes from the Adelphi 
of Terence, and so get back further still to Menander 
and, indeed, to the very first beginnings of the 
“comedy of character.” Those beginnings, as we 
all know, consisted of abstract qualities personified. 
You had the Miserly Man, the Self-Tormentor, the 
Braggart, and so forth. Geometrically, you would 
figure the plot-formula by a straight line. As soon 
as the idea of complicating the plot occurred, com- 
plication naturally began with its simplest form— 
reversal. The geometrical figure would be the two 
equal sides of an isosceles triangle. Thus the idea 
of the Optimist at once suggesting the opposite idea 
of the Pessimist; you combined the two and sud- 
denly transformed your hero from the one character 
to the other. This is what Labiche did in the 
original of A Pair of Spectacles, and what Messrs. 
Parker and Goodman have done in Love in Idle- 
ness. Just as Benjamin Goldfinch was Mr. Trust-All 
in Act I. and Mr. Distrust-All in Act IL, so Mor- 
timer Pendlebury is Mr. Procrastinator turned in 
a trice to Mr. Over-Hasty. In each play all the 
fun resides in this rudimentary sort of contrast, 
and it is the ingenious symmetry of the thing 
which pleases—its daring simplification or rather 
violation of “the strange, irregular rhythm of 
life.” But there is a difference—a very great dif- 
ference, as I think—in favour of Labiche wh’'e 
is woith pointing out. The sudden revolution in 
Goldfinch is a change of opinion: from seeing 
everything rose-pink he sees everything jet-black. 
His shattered belief gives place to absolute dis- 
belief. Now that, after all, is not so impossible 
a thing; nay, it is very possible—we see it hap- 
pening every day. “Once bitten, twice shy” is a 
law of human nature. But the sudden revolution 
in Pendlebury is a change of will. From the ex- 
treme of supineness he passes to the extreme of 








energy. That strikes me as a quite impossible 
thing. It is hardly fair, then, to put the two 
comedies on the same plane, to call them both 
fairy-tales having no relation to actual life. Super- 
ficially fantastic, A Pair of Spectacles has a basis 
of true observation; Love in Jdleness is fantastic 
right through. 

A purely fantastic play may, of course, be the 
sources of legitimate and great pleasure; it may 
give you sheer beauty or sheer humour, released 
from the trammels of the actual. On the other 
hand, there is the risk of triviality; and that risk, 
to my mind, has been fatal to Love in Idleness. It 
has a humorous idea, trivially worked out. What 
are the dire consequences of Pendlebury's pro- 
crastination? A hitch in the insipid love-affairs 
of a parcel of boys and girls. True, he himself lost 
his own sweetheart through his laziness, but that 
happened before the rise of the curtain, and a 
mere casual allusion to it leaves me cold. What 
are the dire consequences of Pendlebury’s sudden 
access of energy? Another hitch in the insipid 
love-affairs. Granted that Pendlebury himself is 
well-invented—and I have already made a reserva- 
tion on that point—the authors have not, I think, 
succeeded in getting the right milieu for him. Take 
away lendlebury, and not one of the persons left 
presents any interest. It is a good idea in vacuo. 
Now take away Goldfinch from A Pair of Spectacles, 
and you still have a solid residuum of human 
nature. 

The moral, I submit, is that your geometrical 
plot-formula is only permissible when it is applied 
to real, living material. Take your simple, sym- 
metrical pattern by all means, if you like: I won't 
reject it because it is not the pattern of life; but as 
to the stuff with which you work your pattern, have 
a care—if it is poor and trivial and inanimate, I am 
cheated of my reward for the complaisance with 
which I have accepted your artificial pattern. 

After all is said, however, Mr. Terry pleases; he 
makes the unworldly, bewildered, blundering Pendle- 
bury a really lovable figure. He seems to have 
mellowed since one saw him last, to depend less 
upon his piccolo-squeaks and other vocal peculiari- 
ties, and to have acquired tenderness and depth. 
Mr. De Lange enlivens the piece by one of his 
familiar caricatures of an excitable Frenchman. 

At the Royalty you have a French farce adapted 
by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, His Little Dodge, 
and very competently played by Mr. Fred Terry, 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith, and Miss Ellis Jeffreys. It 
has one capital moment, when the husband, who has 
just succeeded in persuading his wife that certain 
little infidelities of his have been imagined by her 
in a dream, learns to his dismay that the lady’s 
“dream ” included a few more incidents than he was 
himself aware of, among them the clandestine visit 
of a lover. The contrast of the wife, glad to be 
persuaded that what she had supposed to be 
nauseous reality is only a dream, with the busband, 
who knows only too well that whatever she believes 
she has dreamt happens to be a reality (it would be 
tedious to explain how this comes about—hypnotism 
is the clue to the mystery) gives a situation of true 
farce. But I am bound to add that the tone of the 
piece is not so inoffensive as one could wish. ‘“ Sug- 
gestiveness ” is not mitigated but aggravated by the 
perpetual insistence upon the fact that the husband’s 
flirtations are “ quite innocent.” A tradesman black- 
mails a gentleman whom he finds in suspicious 
circumstances with his wife, by exacting lavish 
orders for goods. A lady allows her husband for 
some time to suppose her guilty of an amour with 
the gardener. Details like these leave a nasty taste 
in the mouth. Mr. McCarthy, as The Candidate 
showed, is an adroit and discreet hand at adapta- 
tion; but, in the present case, the adapter’s hand 
would seem, now and then, to have been subdued to 
what it works in. 

At last we are to have Little Eyolf in London, 
and at the same time to see Miss Elizabeth Robins 
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on the stage again in a worthy part. She intends 
to produce not only Ibsen's play, but José Eche- 
garay’s Mariana—and she will be able to produce 
them all the better for as many subscriptions as 
possible in advance. These may be sent to Mr. 
Gerald Duckworth, at 22, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 


A. B. W. 





IMOGEN. 


Ww*s loves not Imogen? She loved a man 
Poor, but by Nature plenteously requited ; 
She loved him, as no thing but woman can, 
A truant from himself and honour plighted. 


She hated wrong, 
meanness, as a slave the 


Who loves not Imogen? 
And loathed all 
morrow— 
O happy linnet, bursting into song! 
O soft heart, throbbing at a stranger's sorrow ! 


Who loves not Imogen? Her woman's wit 
Gleams like a brooklet in the sunlight dancing. 
Did e’er such graces on a housewife sit? 
Or world-wide fancy flash so swiftly glancing? 


All must love Imogen who love the fair, 
The finely faithful, or the sweetly merry. 
But who is this, like lily, sleeping there ? 
"Tis Imogen herself—or Ellen Terry. 
S. E. W. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION, 


T really is the least bit trying! I begin to discuss 
a thesis of Mr. George Moore’s on the essentials 
of first-rate fiction, and start by informing the 
reader, as exactly as I can, what that thesis is. 
“ Summarily stated, Mr. Moore's position is this-———” 
I begin. I proceed to give its outline; and I wind 
up, “ Well, that is the position, and I think I have 
stated it fairly.” Having launched a remark or 
two upon it,I draw breath for a while; when up 
pops the Shade of Samuel Richardson, on the arm 
of “T. P. G.,” and blandly attributes to me the 
very thesis I supposed myself to be criticising! 
—quoting, if you please, my outline sketch of Mr. 
Moore's position as “Mr. A. T. Q. C.’s own proper 
words”! Thrice did Ulysses essay to embrace the 
manes of his venerable mother, and thrice the 
phantom eluded him. It seems that ghosts have 
a correlative difficulty in comprehending mortals. 
“D—n the age!” exclaimed Charles Lamb on a 
famous occasion: “I will write for antiquity!” It 
is clear that I, at any rate, must not expect even 
this small compensation for contemporary neglect. 
[ had prefaced my remarks, too, by assuring Mr. 
Moore that his thesis only wanted a little mis- 
apprehension to provide the amateur essayist with 
splendid possibilities of retort; and this misappre- 
hension (I added) the amateur essayist might be 
counted upon to supply. Surely some divine irony 
guided the critic who so promptly, so triumphantly, 
misapprehended me, and crowned his achievement 
with the superlatively delightful boast, “I am no 
amateur essayist.” And so—after gently reminding 
the defunct Samuel that his ghost, in other respects 
so original, is not the first which has cut a conversa- 
tion short—I betake me to another theme. 


I took up a newspaper the other day and read 
that a certain painter was peculiarly well fitted to 
be President of the Royal Academy of Arts because 
he had married a rich wife and was believed to 
possess half a million of money. I cannot, of course, 
challenge this announcement for a moment, being all 
but completely ignorant of the conditions under 
which the arts of painting, sculpture, and engraving 
are pursued in this country and the aims which 





their disciples propose to themselves. But it sug- 
gested some reflections on the sister art of literature, 
and suggested them rather forcibly when I recalled 
the announcements, so persistently repeated even in 
“literary” papers, that the poet A has a private 
income, that the novelist B obtains so many pounds 
per thousand words; and that C, D, and E are able 
to do this, that and the other “on the strength of 
their literary earnings.” All this seems to me to 
point to the “ professionalising” of literature; to 
indicate a tendency towards making a profession of 
that which has hitherto been an art and, cultivated 
as such, has yielded results in this country which 
should warn us to pause before we do anything to 
change its character or conditions. 


The danger of a profession is that it leads to 
classification and hierarchies. Men take their places 
in it: A is recognisably above B, and C, D and E are 
racing for a lead. Also the public likes to see it 
represented by someone whom it can speak of as 
“the leading living man of letters,” someone who 
“stands at the head of his profession.” Promptly 
arises the question, ‘‘ What is the test?” And 
then, and especially if the “profession” desire to 
make a display on public occasions, the test resolves 
itself with fatal ease into a question of money, of 
the comparative wealthiness of the aspirant. 


Now I urge that the technical maxim, “ It is art’s 
function to conceal itself,” may extend its applic- 
ability in the face of these endeavours (well meant, 
no doubt), to make it a public profession, and one to 
be toasted at public feasts. What in the name of 
good sense is gained by proposing the health of 
Literature at the Hotel Métropole? The health of 
Literature will get along well enough, if you let her 
alone; and in any case will take no advantage 
from your officious solicitude. If it really cause you 
apprehension, go sit in some secret place and study, 
that in time you may be the physician. But you 
know, as a matter of fact, that your concern on 
these occasions is not for Literature: your concern 
is to give some more or less literary man—and it 
searcely matters whether more or less—an oppor- 
tunity of display. So little are you concerned for 
the real dignity of literature that when you get a 
chance—say at a dinner of the Royal Literary Fund 
—you crowd the high table with peers, bishops, 
warriors, and men eminently rich, and invite them 
to address speeches to the lower tables whereat, in 
a promiscuous crowd, sit the men who know, the 
men who have done honourable service for the sake 
of the very ideals about which these people prattle 
at random. Literature as a profession bows down 
to professions which reward their followers with 
material wealth, material advantages, such as she 
cannot hope to offer. As an art, as a mystery, she 
would stand aloof from the ignoble competition— 
and be wondered at and envied. 


At this point I am fully prepared for the inevit- 
able somebody to stand up and ask if I suppose that 
authors can do without pounds, shillings and pence, 
or expect them to be loftily oblivious of the market 
value of their work. I suppose, I expect, I wish 
nothing of the sort. I am as well aware as the 
inevitable somebody can possibly be that authors 
ought to pay their rent, rates, taxes, and debts in 
general as scrupulously as other men. I hold, with 
Stevenson, that “the first duty in this world for 
a man is to pay his way; when that is quite 
accomplished he may plunge into what eccentricity 
he likes, but emphatically not till then.” I acquit 
him of no civic duties. I even hold that on him, 
more sternly than on the lawyer or physician, lies 
the obligation of carrying arms for his country, 
should the call to arms reach beyond the military pro- 
fession, for he is often his country’s trumpeter and, 
as such, should not shirk the field. I also perceive, 
too plainly, that without private means his lot can 
seldom rise above the ordinary. I read the histories 
and must admit that Mr. Saintsbury made no 
mistake the other day when he pointed out that 
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“ copybooks notwithstanding, the instances of men 
who, without private means or practical sinecures, 
have produced large quantities of very fine poetry 
are very rare, and for the last couple of centuries 
almost non-existent.’ And still it seems to me that, 
in reaching after material profits and seeking to 
exalt his calling in popular estimation by choosing 
rich men to “represent” it on public occasions, the 
artist betrays a miserable misconception of the true 
aims of his art. If literature can do anything, it 
surely can teach that life may be lived cleanly, taste- 
fully, with distinction (and certainly without forfeit of 
the esteem of those whose opinion is worth having) on 
quite a slender income. If art be worth anything, 
it ought to teach that distinction does not depend 
on a man’s ability to surround himself with the out- 
ward and visible signs of wealth. No teaching is 
more sorely needed, just now; no teaching is less 
likely to come from men who publish their pecuniary 
gains in the newspapers, and hold that a man is 
peculiarly well fitted to “represent” art because he 
has married a lady of wealth, and is popularly sup- 
posed to be master of half a million of money. I 
wonder what these people conceive to be the exact 
functions of painting and literature? 
A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


A READABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Tue Story or My Lire. By Augustus J. C, Hare. 35 vols. 
London: G, Allen. 


HESE amusing and even astonishing volumes are 

properly divisible into two parts, which ought to 
be considered separately—first, a collection of mar- 
vellous stories admirably told, and, second, a record 
of the life of the narrator of these stories—Mr. 
Augustus Hare himself. You may skip the life and 
devour the stories, or, if so minded, you may skip 
the stories and devour the life—but, gentle reader, 
if you do this last thing you will be very foolish. 
If a choice is necessary, we boldly avow our prefer- 
ence for the stories, no less numerous than excellent. 
They are, indeed all stories should be—romantic, 
wild, and incredible—telling of murders, sudden 
deaths, suicides, robbery; of ghosts and haunted 
houses; of death-beds and disputed heirships. They 
carry you into the lonely parts of England, Scotland, 
and Italy, and are connected with hoary castles and 
mouldering manor houses, and names famous in 
history. They are all vouched for in proper form; 
dates are never missing, and but few of those 
details, so dear to De Foe and all accomplished liars, 
which give to a tissue of falsehoods the appearance 
of sober reality. Mr. Hare, who is evidently a 
practised hand, tells his stories like an honest man— 
that is, as they were told to him—and never, like a 
conceited spoil-sport, hints a doubt or suggests a 
commonplace interpretation. We, indeed, gather 
from some of Mr. Hare’s remarks that he is not 
himself particularly orthodox; but if this be so it 
cannot be the marvellous element in our popular 
Christianity that presents any obstacle to his faith: 
for when he drops the robe of the narrator of other 
men’s stories, and tells us some of his own, he leads 
his readers across a stiffish line of country. “ The 
Family Spy” and the inspired and spirit-haunted 
Madame de Trafford are not tales for the breakfast- 
table and the incredulous morn. 

We wish we had space for one specimen of Mr. 
Hare’s art as a story-teller, but we have not, and all 
Wwe can do is to send our readers to the volumes 
themselves, with the assurance that they will there 
find such a collection of tales of wonder as has not 
been put together for at least three decades. 

If we regard the book as an autobiography, criti- 
cism becomes a little complicated. It is always easy 
to sneer at a brother mortal for his vanity. “Con- 
found the fellow,’ we exclaim, “must he take three 











volumes to tell us what the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ will easily compress into half a column!” 
Such splutterings are natural but uncritical. The 
Lives of great men all remind us that, with hardly 
an exception, they are dull reading; nor does it by 
any means follow that a man thinks himself great 
because he writes the story of his life (down to 
1870) in three volumes. We see nothing in Mr. 
Hare’s book to make us believe that Mr. Hare thinks 
himself a great man. He is evidently unaccustomed 
to flattery. His mother only waited till he was 
weaned to pack him up, with two nightshirts 
and a coral necklace, and dispatch him for ever 
to be brought up by an aunt by marriage; nor from 
that hour did his actual progenitors ever even profess 
to take the least interestin him. Nor did his parent 
by adoption seek to delude him into the belief that 
he was ever likely to be great or even very good. 
His uncle Julius, who lived hard-by, used frequently 
to cross the lawn to whip him with great severity. 
Almost his earliest recollection is of being thrashed 
by bis uncle Edward. A whole army of relatives— 
by blood and marriage—seem to have made it their 
duty from the beginning to upbraid and depreciate 
him. Born though he was in 1834, it is under date 
1861 we read these mournful words: “I see by my 
journals of the time how in the following winter I 
felt more than ever depressed by the constant 
snubbing I received from different members of 
my immediate family. Such snubs are trifling in 
themselves, but, like constant dropping of water 
in one place, they wear away the spirit at last.’ 
Even Arthur Stanley, his cousin, as he calls him, 
though he was encouraging, was evidently doubtful 
as to the future of this particular young Augustus, 
and was apt to be silent in hiscompany. “ Certainly 
the merry nonsense and child-like buoyancy which 
cause his breakfast-parties to be so delightful, make 
the contrast of his silent irresponsiveness rather 
trying when we are alone—it is suck a complete 
‘You are not worth talking to,’"’ (Vol. IL, 154), No! 
there is not a trace in these volumes of any excessive 
over-estimate of the powers or parts of their author 
—but there is (and this is what a reader is always on 
the look out for) a naif, truthful, ingenuous tale of Mr. 
Hare’s life in this vale of tears. He has the gift, the 
rare gift, of writing about himself truthfully. He does 
not rave about his childhood in the ridiculously false 
and sentimental fashion so dear to the multitude. 
He happens to remember his, which few people do, 
and, remembering it, writes about it as it was. 
Perhaps the happier natures are those that speedily 
forget whatever is disagreeable. Tommy Traddles 
when he grew up forgot how brutally old Creakle 
had always treated him; but David Copperfield 
(that is, Charles Dickens) never forgot it, nor would 
Augustus Hare. Dear old Traddles! It was very 
nice of him to forget all about Creakle. But 
what a dull book the biography of Sir Thomas 
Traddles (late a judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench) would have been had anybody cared to 
write it. To be unforgetful and not a little vin- 
dictive are good traits in an autobiographer. Nor 
can a quick eye for shades of character be denied 
to Mr. Hare, who does not seem ready to take 
people at their own estimate of themselves or 
even at what may be called their market price. 
Mr. Julius Hare and his wife “ Aunt Esther” are 
not a little mauled by their nephew, and even Mr. 
F. D. Maurice ceases to pronounce that perpetual 
benediction of his whilst Mr. Hare portrays him. 
In these pages we see perhaps a little too much of 
the rough side of the tapestry—the beautiful 
tapestry that adorns “The Memorials of a Quiet 
Life” ; but we do not detect a touch of malice, but 
only that knack of telling the truth which is so 
hateful to your ordinary biographer, and so dis- 
tasteful to that sentimental Public which is never 
so happy as when devouring sugared falsehoods. 

Mr, Augustus J. C. Hare is one of the three sons 
of Francis Hare, the friend of Landor, and of his 
wife Anne Frances Paul. Mrs, Francis Hare was 
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a daughter of Sir John Dean Paul, and a sister of 
the pious banker who never could be got to believe 
that his frauds were not “the ways of the Lord.” 
Both Francis Hare and his wife were accomplished 
beings, possessed of many friends who were never 
tired of singing their praises; but their eulogies 
must be sought for in other pages than those of their 
son Augustus, who evidently finds it hard to forgive 
them for parting with him so early and so easily. 
Certainly Mrs. Francis Hare's reply to her sister-in- 
law's letter deserves a place in the annals of mother- 
hood: “ My dear Maria, how very kind of you! Yes, 
certainly, the baby shall be sent as soon as it is 
weaned ; and if anyone else would like one, would 
you kindly recollect we have others?” A dachs- 
hund pup or a bull-terrier is not so easily acquired 
as was Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare! 

From that time forth Mr. Hare dwelt with his 
aunt-by-marriage—who, when Miss Maria Leycester, 
had married the well-known Augustus Hare, the 
brother of Francis and Julius—and on her he lavished 
the affection properly belonging to a mother. She 
died in 1870, and with her death the autobiograpby 
closes, 

To trace the Hare pedigree were a task as rash 
as ridiculous. Mr. Hare has a passion for cousins. 
Never surely before had a Hare so many cousins ; 
they spring up in every page, and seem to people 
whole counties. Go where he may, Mr. Ilare meets 
cousins —the Clutterbuck cousins, the Durhamcousins, 
ete. etc.; they are a host no man may number. The 
whole Stanley clan are his cousins, for no better 
reason tian because his uncle the Rev. Augustus 
Hare, and Edward Stanley, afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, married sisters. Somebody once said “ we 
are all cousins,” but, except the old lady in the 
“ Great Hoggarty Diamond,” we never met anybody 
so bent upon having cousins as Mr. Hare. 

The book is said to be too long. So doubtless it 
is, as, indeed, most books are. Once, when Mr. Hare 
was very young, he wrote a lecture on John Hampden, 
which, says he, “was sadly too short, because at that 
time I had no experience to guide me how long such 
things would take.” John Hampden seems effectually 
to have cured Mr. Hare of being too short. But, as 
he says himself, nobody is bound to read all three 
volumes right through, and, after all, no skipping is 
80 easy as of descriptions of Italian scenery. 

It is long since we have enjoyed anything of the 
kind half as much as we have the reading of this 
book, which is full of humours, pleasant absurdities, 
and tickling scenes. How could we help laughing 
aloud to read how the Rev. Julius Hare, “the mighty 
Julius” who dominated one’s youth with his trun- 
cated Landorian spelling and his oracular ‘ Guesses 
at Truth,” was accustomed whilst reading the Lessons 
to turn over the Holy Page, not with his hand but 
with his nose; whilst it is difficult to call to mind at 
the moment anything funnier than Mr. Hare's 
account of his private tutor, Mr. Bradley, his manners 
and his methods. Altogether this is a book full of 
variegated reading. 


HOME RULE ALL ROUND. 


FEDERATION AND EMPIRE: A Stupy IN Poumrrics. By 
T. A. Spalding, LL.B. London: H. Henry & Co., Ltd. 


Mr. SPALDING has produced a very lucid and careful 
study on a great political problem, which will be 
welcomed and read with interest even by those who 
cannot agree with all his conclusions. His book 
shows a considerable advance in thoroughness and 
grasp over his work on the House of Lords, in which 
he tried, with no mean success, to furnish the theo- 
retical groundwork for the attack—unhappily, for 
the time being, abortive—on the hereditary Chamber. 
He is still, perhaps, a little bookish and unpractical, 
but these are faults so rare among our English poli- 
ticians that they may readily be pardoned. He is 
theoretical, but the method of his theorising is 





historical. Hestarts bydemonstrating, with a wealth 
of statistics which could only have been compiled 
by one of real industry, that the Imperial Parliament 
is generally engaged, and must necessarily remain 
epgaged so long as our present constitutional system 
remains unaltered, in legislating not for the Empire 
or the United Kingdom, but separately for the 
constituent States. At the beginning of the century 
31 per cent. of the Acts passed by Parliament applied 
to Great Britain, but this proportion has steadily 
declined until during the last decade only 8 per cent. 
applied to England and Scotland and not to Ireland. 
Something less than 3 per cent. of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment have applied to England and Ireland, but 
not to Scotland. The proportion of Acts applying 
to all three has been as great as 35 per cent., 
but has declined to 237 per cent. During the 
last decade 47 per cent. applied to England only, 
76 per cent. to Scotland only, and 15 per cent. to 
Ireland only. Almost all the statutes relating to 
the administration of justice, the tenure and occu- 
pation of land, the Church, the poor, local govern- 
ment, education, and marriage apply not to the 
whole United Kingdom, but to the separate con- 
etituent States. Thus the Imperial Parliament, 
though until the last few years it was little troubled 
by conscious theories of Home Rule, has found it 
impossible, in respect of many most important 
matters, to deal with the United Kingdom as if it 
was a single entity. The same is true to an even 
greater degree of the administration under the control 
of Parliament. Except for purposes of trade and 
taxation, we still have executive separation ; and the 
tendency in administration, as in legislation, has been 
—especially in the case of Scotland—to lessen rather 
than increase the sphere of unity. 

Mr. Spalding has an easy task in showing that 
this system of creating and amending the separate 
laws of three countries in one assembly has had an 
embarrassing and even demoralising effect. The 
need of lessening the work which the Imperial 
Parliament has to do is now obvious to almost all 
politicians. It is curious to notice that so long ago 
as 1872 a Scotch member spoke of the need of 
relieving “Parliament in some measure of the 
accumulated weight of legislative work which 
almost threatens to overwhelm it.” “ Logrolling” 
and the other devices by which some sectional Bills 
are worked through are too well known to require 
much comment, though there is a good deal of fresh- 
ness in Mr. Spalding’s way of describing those effects 
of our unnatural and impossible “ unity.” He pro- 
ceeds from the danger to the Constitution to the 
burdens of the States, and shows how each of the 
three countries has suffered. Even England, which 
suffers least owing to her habitual preponderance in 
Parliament, grumbles whenever the majority of her 
members happen to be overborne by the aid of the 
“Celtic fringes” allied with her own minority, and 
the most popular cry at the last general election 
was: “Why should England be governed by the 
Irish?” “The answer,” says Mr. Spalding, “is 
equally simple, namely, that in certain events the 
Constitution provides that the English should be so 
governed. But this was by no means the reply 
which the querist desired. His object was to induce 
the electors to return so large a body of his own way 
of thinking to Parliament that English State rights 
might be maintained even under a unitarian system 
of government, regardless of the fact that this was 
not a solution of the evil, but merely a shifting 
of the burden to Scotch and Irish shoulders.” 
This is a bottom truth admirably expressed. Un- 
fortunately for the Scotch and Irish, their numerical 
inferiority prevents them from ever returning the 
compliment. They can only succeed in obtaining 
the realisation of their legislative desires by an 
alliance with one or other of the English parties, 
which must necessarily be imperfectly informed 
about Scotch and Irish affairs. And this would 
be still true evenif we abolished the veto of the 
Lords, 
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Mr. Spalding’s remedy is briefly this. He would 
establish local legislatures for each of the three 
States, each consisting of one chamber only. Each 
local legislature would be entrusted with the same 
powers, not materially less than those proposed to 
be given to the Irish legislature by the Bill of 1893. 
There would also be a local executive responsible to 
the legislature of each country. The financial diffi- 
culty would be met by fixing contributions on the 
basis of taxable capacity, but finance is scarcely 
Mr. Spalding’s strong point. He would maintain 
Imperial control, not by requiring every Bill to be 
laid on the table of both Houses of the Imperial 
Parliament, but by requiring each Bill to pass 
through all its stages in a reformed House of Lords, 
constituted on the model suggested in his previous 
book, which would thus serve as a revising chamber 
both for local and imperial legislation. There are 
many theoretical as well as practical difficulties in 
this proposal, but it is not a bad attempt at con- 
stitution-mongering. 

Mr. Spalding, in his effort to avoid thorny topics, 
gives perhaps too little prominence to the difficulty 
of race, as illustrated in the one case by Ulster and 
in the other by Wales. He takes Mr. Lecky’s view 
of the comparative unimportance of racial distine- 
tions, and rather exaggerates it. He ingeniously 
supports his opinion by a quotation from the Genile- 
man’s Magazine of 1766, in which a traveller 
describes the Lowlands of Scotland. The people 
“are extremely indigent, but had rather sustain 
poverty than labour. They have an implacable 
spirit of revenge. . . . Under the same roof, and 
often with but one door to all, are the stable, cow- 
house, and dwelling- place, without window or 
chimney; if they have the latter, it is generally 
covered to keep in the smoke, the warmth of which 
is very pleasant tothem. . . . They use no shoes 
and stockings but on Sundays, and then they carry 
them in their hands to the entrance to the church- 
yard, and pull them off again as soon as service is 
over. . . . They marry young, and are very 
prolific.” Mr. Spalding asks whether this would not 
be taken by most Englishmen as an accurate descrip- 
tion of Irish peasant life in the West to-day. The 
change in the Lowlands may prove that race has 
nothing to do with the matter. 


ROMAN PLATONISM. 


THe Scuoou or Prato. By F. W. Bussell, B.D., B.Mus, 
London: Methuen & Co. 
Mr. BusseELv's is an interesting attempt to revive 
interest in the history and thought of imperial 
Rome, a period which the curricula of the Uni- 
versities unduly neglect. He is not quite alone, for 
several recent volumes like Mr. Conybeare’s “ Philo,” 
Miss Gardner's “ Julian,” Mr. Bury’s new edition of 
Gibbon, and two or three works of M. Gaston 
Boissier, seem to be evidence of a new spring of 
interest in his subject. It is, indeed, high time 
that some dissatisfaction should be voiced with the 
stereotyped estimate of these times as black with 
despotism, decaying under a moribund civilisation, 
and in political life perfectly effete. This valuation 
is, after all, founded mainly on “ the evidence of two 
peculiar authors, Juvenal and Tacitus,” as the writer 
urges. And surely we cannot afford to ignore the 
past. If we are anxious to travel with confidence 
along the road of reform, the inquiry into the specula- 
tion of the Roman age, summing up as it does (so far 
as reflection is concerned) all previous ages, has a real 
importance. In the course of such an inquiry we shall 
acquire a knowledge, if not of things, at any rate 
of human nature: the process will be valuable, if 
not the result. There are similarities between our 
own age and that of imperial Rome which make a 
comparison instructive. Then, as now, many pro- 
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Constantine were drawn by surroundings of material 
comfort into probing the questions which inevit- 
ably interest humanity —questions of Freedom, 
' Duty, Immortality ; questions concerning the Per- 
sonal Spirit. What to-day we call the decadent 
school of literature is an exaggerated, though 
legitimate, expression of the same movement. 
Modern theosophy and Neo-Platonic occultism, do 
not both represent a reaction on the materialism 
of a self-satisfied or cynical age? There is plenty 
of ground, in short, for Mr. Bussell’s inquiry. 
His particular interest in the development and 
revival of the School of Plato is that of tracing 
the “ Rebellion of the Individual” and his various 
attempts to express the Universe in terms of him- 
self. The writer is a pronounced individualist. He 
is no believer in collective blessedness, and in the 
paraphernalia of so-called social progress he sees only 
the instruments for the development of individual 
powers. This view is, of course, always open to serious 
objection, and in this book the disgust of reflecting 
minds with civic life is consistently exaggerated. 
Is not a man when he is struggling for bread with 
an eye to the interests of the whole community as 
much himself as when he enters upon his period of 
proud seclusion or weak sagedom? Mr. Bussell’s 
individualism is, to our minds, an effeminate and 
selfish ideal; and it is a good thing there was a 
Roman Empire and a Christian Church to cater for 
the vulgar while philosophers were contemplating 
the Absolute and Unknowable. However, to the 
contents of this volume. 

The first two books contain a_ re-statement 
from the writer's particular point of view of the 
well-known course of speculation through the 
Ionian hylozoists, the Sophistic age, Plato and 
Aristotle, in all of which schools, says Mr. Bussell, 
the starting-point is invariably the same, “the 
search for personal well-being.” The real interest 
begins in Book IIL, in the contrast between 
Oriental and Hellenic ideas and Judaism, when it 
is found that the secret of Judaism was the as- 
surance of the moral government of the world, the 
consecration of the practical life, and the narrowing 
down of the cosmopolitan ideal to parochialism. It 
is owing to these qualities that Judaism has so 
powerfully energised the civilisation of the West. 
But the alliance between Moses and Plato, effected 
by the Alexandrine Jews, like Philo, gives a spiritual 
modification to this practical ideal; and the sage’s 
isolation, now from time to time blest with the 
assurance of the Divine Presence, is again to the 
fore as a vital doctrine. In Book 1V. we come to an 
interesting examination of the theories of the 
universe held in the first five centuries, and of the 
relations existing between the citizen and the body 
politic—problems with modern counterparts. Mr. 
Bussell’s scheme here reveals itself as too wide for 
full treatment in the present volume. Equally 
suggestive is the contrast of the different ideal 
conceptions held under the empire. To Roman 
speculators like Cicero, Lucan, Seneca, ‘‘ Heaven” 
was always the astronomical heaven, and very far 
removed from the Platonic heaven which was syn- 
onymous with pure Thought. Both of these, how- 
ever, contrast strongly with the Messianic longings 
of the Jews for the secular triumph of a national 
hero. We next come to the position of the New 
Platonic school as reconciling Stoic and Gnostic 
hypotheses, and an exposition of the tolerant 
Eclecticism of the Alexandrian schools. Ona his way 
the writer deals patiently and thoroughly with such 
terms as “Mysticism” and “ Pantheism.” Finally, 
the Platonic school is traced to its characteristic 
doctrine of Emanation, which gave a_ tolerable 
account of the world-process and left men the 
option of bestowing their rapt attention on the 
abstract Unknowable or the inferior ranks of 
demons. Thus Neo-Platonism had the merit of 
being an all-embracing system of religious belief; 
and on the whole it was a comforting doctrine, 
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degrees of distance from the Central Goodness. 
Hine metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque. 

Yet, after all, how few does Platonism satisfy ! 
It caters simply for the speculative side of man, 
and absolutely fails to convince us that there is a 
good God striving with us or that our souls are 
of intrinsic worth. One of the most brilliant 
divisions of St. Augustine’s “ De Civitate Dei” is 
that in which he reveals the weakness of Platonism 
on the practical side. 

The merits of the treatment of this subject are 
a certain freshness and vigour which result froma 
long, faithful, and independent interrogation of 
Roman literature. The defects are obvious. Mr. 
Bussell’s preface is irritating to a degree: he is a 
past master in the use of parentheses, futile inter- 
polations, and pointless asides. He is affected both 
in matter and style. He often speaks with an as- 
surance which is astounding even in a philosopher ; 
he has a liking for paradox, is often cynical, and 
sometimes—genius of Oxford philosophy, forgive 
us !—flippant. For all which we wish we had space 
to quote chapter and verse. The writer's use of 
italics is mostly gratuitous; he has a fondness for 
odd spelling (e.g. “leizure"’), and the word “ overt” 
is never far to seek. Two instances of schoolboy 
grammar may be quoted: (1) “The brittleness of 
all external supports become more and more evident,” 
ete.; (2) “ For these half-gnostical conceptions. 
and which I cannot help associating,” etc. It is a 
pity that matter so well thought out should be 
disfigured by such irritating imperfections. 





THE CHASE IN TYROL. 


Sport in THE ALPS IN THE Past AND PRESENT. An 
Account of the Chase of the Chamois, Red-Deer, Bouquetin, 
Roe-Deer, Capercaillie, and Blackeock. With Personal 
Adventures and Historical Notes, and some Sporting 
Reminiscences of H.R.H. the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. With Numerous 
Illustrations and Photographs from Life. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. 


Or all manner of hunting in the Alps, instruments 
and modes of hunting, hunters, hunting-grounds, 
hunting-scenes, hunting-feats, and game, past and 
present, this open-air book is full. Written by an 
enthusiastic sportsman wielding a pen that in a 
remarkable manner tallies with his sporting ability, 
“Sport in the Alps” is not only a substantial con- 
tribution to the literature of sport, but is to a 
unique degree redolent of the atmosphere of the 
chase. The book has every mark of a spontaneous 
production. It is the mature product of a life that 
of hereditary bent took from earliest years to the 
pursuit of game, and ever since it was free to 
follow its own leading has, season after season, 
passionately tracked the trail of all manner of 
wild beasts in diverse latitudes and longitudes. 
In best tone and temper, free from all touch of 
invidiousness, the author in one chapter con- 
trasts the spirit and practice of sport among the 
Austrian aristocracy with the spirit and practice 
in England. The Highland deer-forest, within the 
reach only of a long purse, is becoming more and 
more the monopoly of the successful tradesman, 
and getting more and more valued as a money- 
distinction or as a stalking horse by the aid of 
which to slip into society. Hence the yearly 
leases, the greedy intent of the lessor in exploit- 
ing his preserve, the great degeneration in the 
red-deer within the last thirty or forty years. 
In Austria, sport—according to the testimony of 
our author—still breathes the pure spirit of sport 
free from all taint of snobbery or moneyed vulgarity. 
The ancestral hall, bare of luxurious pretension, is 
decked with trophies of the chase, cherished by the 
owner as hallowed records of the sporting fortunes 
of the family for a long succession of generations. 
Of an almost primitive simplicity are the lodges and 
shooting-boxes: hard deal chairs, walls whitewashed 





or wainscoted in unvarnished pine, bare plank floors, 
beds of anything but eiderdown, viands and drinks 
alike simple. Such the hunter’s environment! His 
true game is the robust health and the education of 
the senses to match the conditions of uncultivated 
nature; is the healthful capacity at a late stage of 
civilisation to renew the mode of life characteristic 
of primitive times; is the cold, bracing plunge out of 
a complicated fashion that has forgotten its origin 
back into shaggy wildernesses, glens, moors, pre- 
cipices; is the cunning to outwit the beasts in their 
fleetness of foot, sharpness of sight, hearing, and 
scent, geographical instinct, muscular strength. The 
actual heads the hunter bags are of value only as 
a certificate of his still unexhausted capacity to 
adjust himself anew to the primeval life. 

The book ranges over a wide field. It opens with 
chamois-hunting in the Alps full 400 years ago. 
The chamois haunts only the higher regions, far 
above the timber-line, and his hunter needed first 
and foremost to be hardy and indefatigable in scaling 
to get within practicai distance of his game. To 
attack his prey he had only the javelin, nine or 
ten feet long, and not effective at a tenth of the 
distance our fire-arms cover. To despatch the 
stricken chamois or the wounded bear in his lair, 
to receive the charge of the huge boar, to finish off 
a hart of great head at bay, the hunter had for 
arms only the short spear or the shorter hanger. 
The book here introduces us to the famous hunter 
of those times, the Emperor Maximilian (1459- 
1519), than whom no Nimrod past or present more 
takes the fancy. His idea of sport was solitary 
stalking after big game at formidable altitudes, 
liable to avalanches, slip of rocks, slip of foot on 
narrow ledge, when your only chance of saving your 
life was a sudden leap into some provident tree 
below. And at such eerie points of peril Maximilian 
would tackle in its lair, with short spear or hanger, 
a bear of 900 lbs. or a boar of 800 lbs. weight. His 
hanger, thirty-four inches long by two inches wide, 
is still preserved in Vienna. 

With the arms of those times a chamois-stalker 
needed to be, to an extraordinary degree, hardy in 
climbing, surefooted, proof against giddiness, and 
defiant of danger. Within a century of Maximilian’s 
time chamois, driven to ledges whence there was 
neither advance nor retreat, were shot at with 
howitzers. Intheseventeenthand eighteenth centuries 
chamois-shooting dropped altogether out of fashion. 
In the last century the sport of Europe valued a 
maximum bag at a minimum risk. Curiously, the 
man to revive the sport of chamois-shooting in the 
present century was, like Maximilian, of the House of 
Hapsburg, John Archduke of Austria. In the spirit 
of the Nimrod of earliest times, John, dressed in the 
plain, practical garb of the mountaineer, went stalk- 
ing chamois in the high Alps. In the way of dor- 
mitory during his expeditions any half-roofed 
hay-loft or draughty, smoky chAlet perched at the 
timber-line was good enough for him. Mixing on 
a native and equal footing with the village peasants, 
he took a hand with them at their rifle-matches, 
and danced the “ Schuhblattler” with the best of 
them. It was his fortune, however, on one of his 
frequent journeys across the Alps to get himself 
wounded in the heart and fall a willing victim to 
the natural charms of the daughter of the keeper 
of a posting station. The Jauern Pass snowed 
up barred the progress of the Archduke’s car- 
riage till deft Anna Plochel cleared the impasse. 
Mounting, as post-boy, one of the leaders of John’s 
carriage, she guided it safely through the Pass. 
Thereupon, in the simplicity of his simple hunting 
mind, John made suit to his fair guide. And so Anna 
became his wife—morganatic wife officially, but in 
all seriousness his loved and honoured wife. For all 
the shock this step gave the Viennese and European 
Courts, John did not repent his marriage. Anna 
made him an excellent wife, and became foundress 
of arace of notable sportsmen—the Counts of Meran. 
There is one attraction peculiar to chamois-shooting : 
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while civilisation has swept away ibex, bear, and 
lynx, and has reduced the size of deer that once 
stocked the forests of the Continent, chamois and the 
home of the chamois remain to-day pretty much as 
in the tims of Maximilian. Indeed, in several regions 
chamois are on the increase. Whereas in the Salz- 
burg Mountains there were in 1860 only about 
6,000 chamois, there are to-day more than 22,000 
head. As great is the increase in the Tyrol; and not 
even in the Carpathians is the number diminish- 
ing. Throughout the mountain chain stretching 
from Eastern France to Transylvania the annual 
game shot averages, we are told, 11,000 chamois. 
Of much historical interest is the chapter on “The 
Chase of the Stag in the Past,” the materials of 
which have been fished out of archives public and 
private in France and Germany. One cannot but 
admire the part played by the chase in either 
country. In France, down to the Revolution, it 
seems to have been the one engrossing business of 
monarch and nobles. We know how, whip in hand 
and all ready for the chase, Louis XLV. would drop 
hastily into Parliament and dictate the subsidies 
the Assembly should vote. Louis XVI.’s diary on 
the day of the storming of the Bastille has for its 
only entry, “ Killed nothing”; and on the day of 
the procession of women to Versailles the royal 
entry runs, “ Killed 81 head, interrupted by events.” 
That day being the end of his hunting time, he 
should have entered the grand-total of game shot 
by him as the summary of his career. No less in 
Germany had ministers and councillors to wait upon 
their royal masters in the depths of the forests. 
And what game those forests yielded! Electors 
John, George I. and II. managed between them 
(1611-80), notwithstanding the distractions of the 
terrible thirty years’ war, to bag 110,530 deer, 
54,200 wild boar, 29,013 hares, 21,755 foxes, besides 
numerous other game. And what goodly fellows 
were the game of those times! A twelve-point stag 
killed in 1646 weighed 61 stone 11 pounds avoirdupois ; 
while fifty-two harts exceeded each 56 stone! The 
reader must consult the book itself for the account 
of famous hunters and huntresses, extraordinary 
game, blading, antlers, antler-lore, stalking in 
Hungary, roebuck, bouquetin, rifles, outfit for 
sport, etc. 

In the field, too, of narrative and description our 
author makes good his character of a “ crack shot.” 
With unembarrassed aim his sentences shoot straight, 
each to its mark. How well his English, which dis- 
ports over a wide range, answers the subject-matter ! 
Anything but bookish, it smacks all of the open 
air—lithe, gamesome, vivacious. The book is re- 
dolent of the nimble Alpine air that blows through 
the scenes it has taken up into its blood. Sharing 
the genius of the whole, each word seems affected 
with an out-dcor quality. No longer literary and 
stereotyped, words grow young and green, one with 
the growing grass, the running waters, the stream- 
ing forms of nature. Disclaiming literary culture, 
our author yet uses words in a first-hand way many 
professional writers might envy. Often, too, all his 
own is his distribution of matter in sentences. 
The course of the book is flanked with glimpses of 
scenery, not intentional but incidental. Yet all the 
more on that account are these side-glances freshly 
pictorial, innocent of all fulsome laudations such as 
often taints direct descriptions. The reader every- 
where breathes the keen air of the Alps or the fresh 
fragrance of pines. There are fine touches of human 
life and shrewd observations relating to natural 
history. 

It need hardly be said that the book is free of 
all touch of dyspepsia and pessimism—so long, at 
least, as on the mountains, out of sight of hotels, 
waiters, and tourists. It is about as wholesome as 
Homer, though on a far lower plane of vitality. 
But who is to blame for the first sentence on p. 3? 
And that is by no means the only sentence needing 
adjustment. At bottom of p. 159 is the phrase “in 
order that they can surround”! 












THE MAKING OF SOCIETY. 


Tue PrincieLes or Socionocy. An Analysis of the 

Phenomena of Association and of Social Organisation. 

By Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology 

in Columbia University, in the City of New York. New 

York and London: Maemillan & Co. 

IN this volume, described as “an attempt to combine 
the principles of sociology in a coherent theory,” 
Professor Giddings has attained real success. His 
work is the best and most comprehensive introduc- 
tion yet written to the general theory of the subject. 
It displays at once great breadth of information and 
a thorough insight into the ideas that have done 
most to bring order into the study of human society. 
On the physical side it is worked out from the 
evolutionary point of view derived from Darwin 
and Mr. Spencer ; while on the mental side it takes 
into account both Spencerian conceptions and those 
new ideas about the social mind which are to be 
found developed in writers like M. Tarde. 

“General Sociology” is regarded not as merely 
the sum of the particular social sciences, such as 
history of religion, history of art, ete., but as being 
rather their common basis. In this it resembles 
general biology, which is a science of elements and 
first principles applicable in all the special biological 
sciences. Society is an organism—or, rather, an 
“organisation,” which is more than an organism— 
and as such is conditioned physically ; yet sociology 
is not properly a physical nor even a biological 
science, but is essentially a science with a psycho- 
logical datum. This datum is the “ consciousness of 
kind.” It is intermediate between the notion of 
“contract and alliance” (De Greef), which is too 
special to serve as the universal sociological datum, 
and “imitation” (Tarde), which is too general. 
If the datum assigned by Professor Giddings at 
first seems itself too general, this impression is 
removed when he comes to define it in relation to 
human society. “ Human nature,” he says, “is the 
pre-eminently social nature. Its primary factor 
is a consciousness of kind that is more profound, 
more inclusive, more discriminating, more varied 
in its colouring, than any consciousness of kind 
that is found among the lower animals.” This 
conception he defends against the view, derived 
from economics, that what is fundamental in society 
is “mutual aid.” If, with Professor Giddings, we 
take consciousness of kind as involving desire— 
first of all, for association—some difficulties that 
may be raised against his view seem to disappear. 
Whether the purely social or the economic datum 
is regarded as primary, both have to be taken into 
account in the actual working out of the subject. 
On the theoretical question we agree with Professor 
Giddings that the social nature of man must be 
taken as prior to the conscious pursuit of utility 
through society as a means. Endeavour after 
“mutual aid’ supervenes upon the mere desire of 
men for one another's society without thought of 
purpose. 

The social process depending at once on physical 
and on psychical factors, these last have to be 
construed as volitional. ‘ The laws of the volitional 
process are laws of imitation and of social choice. 
The laws of limitation by the physical process are 
laws of selection and survival.” Laws of selection 
and survival as affecting social structure have been 
in action not only from the beginning of human 
society, but also before. Of the groups of social 
animals from which man originated, some by 
varying favourably were preserved, while others 
perished. The “primitive man” is at length en- 
titled to be described as such when he has begun 
to speak. Under the continued action of laws of 
selection and survival, the “social mind” is now 
formed. Among the common ideas that make 


up its content, economic ideas are fundamental. 
Of political ideas, “the idea of kinship was the 
first, the idea of allegiance was the second, and 
the idea of territory was the last, to be emphasised 
for administrative purposes.” 
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When man has definitely become man, his history 
may be considered in two main stages. The first 
comprises the formation and development of the 
“ethnos”; the second, the formation and develop- 
ment of the “demos.” Under the first head are 
considered the problems of anthropology, or of 
man’s gradual passage from the primitive horde 
to a state of civilisation. Under the second head 
the stages of civilisation itself are considered. The 
fundamental problem under the first head is the 
differentiation of family, clan, and tribe, and their 
simultaneous integration up to the period when the 
“civil” is substituted for the “ gentile” organisation 
of society, and the “tribal confederacy” becomes 
the “territorial state.” Under the second head, the 
problem is that of the “ philosophy of history.” The 
stages of civilisation, according to Professor Giddings, 
are (1) the military and theocratic, (2) the liberal- 
legal or liberal-constitutional, and (3) the economic 
and ethical. Egypt and the ancient nations of the 
East did not get beyond the first stage. Greece 
and Rome entered upon the second, but did not 
complete it. The modern nations of the West, 
having traversed for themselves the first stage 
in the Middle Ages, have in effect completed the 
second, and are now entering, or rather have 
already entered, upon the third. For between 
these two last stages there has been much over- 
lapping, so that they are not absolutely distinct. 
“In general, however, the Western nations are now 
a world community of powerful, unified, independent 
states in which the great major work of political 
and social organisation,” the work of the first stage, 
“ is accomplished, and in which liberty,” the work of 
the second stage, “is guaranteed by law. Savagery 
and barbarism without are no longer formidable, 
and, while international wars are always possible, 
and from time to time are actual, the normal state 
of international affairs is one of peace. Energy 
is expending itself, therefore, in new directions. 
These nations have entered upon a third stage of 
civilisation—the economic and ethical. They are 
absorbing themselves in industry, in amassing wealth 
and in discovering its uses, in popular education, 
and, more and more, in the task of realising the life 
possibilities of the masses of the people.” 

This summary will give some notion of the scope 
and results of Professor Giddings’s work. His 
theory of social evolution conforms even more com- 
pletely than Comte’s to that which, as he points out, 
was Comte’s ideal of sociology, viz. “a science of 
social phenomena in their co-ordinated entirety—a 
science positive in its methods, based on a wide 
observation of facts, and, as a science, separated 
once for all from political art and from revolu- 
tionary purpose.” The transitions in which we are 
still actively interested are viewed by him in the 
same scientific spirit as is, for example, the transi- 
tion from the “ metronymic” to the “ patronymic” 
tribe. The description of the third stage, it may be 
said, is still somewhat of the nature of prophecy, 
though both Comte and Mr. Spencer may be quoted 
in confirmation of the same general view. Professor 
Giddings sees clearly enough the defects of industrial 
civilisation, but expects them to be remedied by new 
developments of the ethical spirit. Therefore the 
third stage is described as “ economic and ethical.” 
The ethical part of it, however, he seems to think of 
rather as a reaction against some expressions of the 
industrial spirit than as an outgrowth from it. And 
the question occurs whether the term “ ethical” is 
sufficiently distinctive. The first stage has its own 
theological ethics; the second, its “ metaphysical ” 
ethics, as Comte would say. Perhaps the ethics of 
the third stage may be called “ positive.” In this 
ease the best name for the stage itself would be 
“economical and scientific.” But if this is a true 
description of it, may we not object to anyone who 
regards it as final that these terms convey to us no 
idea of a new “synthesis” such as Comte im- 
agined, but of mere “dispersive specialism ” ? 
Professor Giddings, however, does not expressly 





discuss the question whether the third stage is to 
be final. 

In the concluding part of his book Professor 
Giddings touches upon the question of social ends. 
He does not, indeed, enter definitely upon political 
art, but at least he sets up a criterion of the “ value” 
of social processes. How are we to test the worth of 
any social change or of any constitution of society ? 
The answer is that “the function of society is to 
develop conscious life and to create human person- 
ality ; to that end it now exists.” Here we have at 
length reached the point where the questions of 
pure science and of philosophy meet. Ethics must 
take, as the end of action, something that has 
relation to personality; while sociology shows that 
for the development of personality definite social 
and political institutions are necessary. From this 
point, to which we are brought at the limit of our 
sociological inquiries, the transition to psychology, 
to ethics, or to political philosophy is equally easy. 
It is one of Professor Giddings’s merits that, while 
making thus clear the inseparable character of all 
these branches of science or philosophy, he never 
forgets that, for scientific treatment, their spheres 
must be kept provisionally distinct. 


FICTION, 
Wuat Cueer! By W. Clark Russell. London: Cassell 
& Co. 
A Kentucky CARDINAL, AND AFTERMATH. By James 
Lane Allen. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co, 


Jo or AvcnEenporass. A Novel. By E. Crawford (Mra. 
J. A. Crawford). London: Hutchinson & Co, 

In THE Great Deep. Sea Stories. By John Arthur Barry. 
London : Methuen & Co. 


In “ What Cheer!” Mr. Clark Russell seems to have 
recovered fully from certain signs of overwork which 
were visible in some of his later stories. He has to 
tell us of the strange adventures which befell the good 
ship Atlantic, upon a voyage on which she carried a 
virtuous captain and a depraved and abominably 
wicked second mate. The adventures are as exciting 
as those which Lave befallen other ships commanded 
by the same gallant author, and there is about them 
a distinct spice of novelty which proves that Mr. 
Russell's gift of invention is by no means yet ex- 
hausted. We have heard certain seafaring men 
stoutly aver that Mr. Clark Russell's stories of sea- 
life are untrue, mainly because they themselves have 
never met with the strange experiences his magic 
pen has depicted for us. For the same reason the 
landsman might denounce “ Monte Cristo,” or “ The 
Woman in White,” or any other tale of incident and 
mystery. It is quite true that the everyday life of 
the ocean is somewhat tamer than that which Mr. 
Clark Russell paints for us, but it is equally true 
that through all his delightful pages one inhales the 
salt breath of the sea, and that whenever the reader 
starts upon a voyage under his conductorship he 
feels the swing of the waves and hears the creaking 
of the cordage above him. “ What Cheer!” will 
give full satisfaction to all those who enjoy a story 
by Clark Russell, and the few who don’t must be 
left to derive their pleasure from some less romantic 
source. 

It is long since so quaintiy delightful a book has 
passed through our hands as that entitled “A 
Kentucky Cardinal,” the titular hero of which, be 
it noted, is not a prelate of the Roman Church, but 
a bird, whose gorgeous plumage earns for it the 
name by which it is commonly known in Kentucky. 
There are two heroes in the book, the one being this 
beautiful bird and the other the narrator, Adam 
Moss by name, of the bird’s tragic history. Now 
Adam Moss is a naturalist, and, as every true 
naturalist must inevitably be, a poet at heart. For 
him the great pageant of the passing seasons is a 
feast of inexhaustible enjoyment, yearly renewed, 
but never losing its first magic and itseternal mystery. 
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in the earliest portion of Adam's chronicle we behold 
him self-revealed as a middle-aged, shy, reserved 
bachelor, passionately fond of the animal creation 
which he understands with such fulness of sym- 
pathy, but nervously shrinking from human society, 
whilst all the time his heart cries out for the one 
woman whom he could care to marry if only he 
could meet her in the flesh. His ideal, however, has 
hitherto existed only in imagination, and he almost 
despairs of encountering her in this world. But 
presently the very woman arrives, embodied in the 
gracious personality of his next-door neighbour, 
Miss Georgiana Cobb. This young lady, prosaic as 
her name may sound, is fascinatingly original 
in character, and is in every respect—including 
her great love of nature—a fitting mate for 
Adam Moss. At first, it is true, she exercises 
her feminine prerogative by tormenting him with 
her ever-varying and ever-bewitching moods of 
alternate encouragement and petulance, until the 
good bachelor well-nigh despairs of winning 
so imperious and wayward a mistress. And, 
to crown his distress, it is in obedience to an 
apparently capricious demand on her part that 
Adam's pet bird, the splendid  flame-coloured 
“cardinal,” is brought to a most piteous end. 
Nothing in all this curiously engaging book is 
more artistic than the way in which the author 
has managed to convey the sense of tragedy under- 
lying the poor bird's fate, and summing up the 
whole dumb indictment of man by the suffering 
animal creation. There is most delicate humour 
in every page of “ A Kentucky Cardinal,” a humour 
so quaint and so tender that it melts continually 
into pathos, whilst through it all runs a strong 
vein of romance. And Mr. Allen's style is as 
delightful as his matter is pleasant. Limpid, crisp, 
and pungent, the stream of the narrative flows 
easily along, sometimes sparkling with droll humour, 
again deepening into fervent human feeling, as the 
story sways between gaiety and gravity. There 
is the welcome note of originality in this book, 
and we shall look with much interest for its 
successor. 

“Jo of Auchendorass” is one of those bright, 
breezy, optimistic stories which are sufficiently rare 
nowadays to create a pleasurable impression of 
novelty in the reader's mind. There is nothing 
startlingly original in this simple tale of middle-class 
domestic life which Mrs. Crawford tells so prettily ; 
the analysis of character is not at all subtle, the plot 
is thin, and the author's inexperience causes the 
latter portion of the book to drag, because she 
apparently found a difliculty in winding it up at 
the proper moment. But there is a freshness, a 
winning naivelé, a sweet wholesomeness, about “ Jo 
of Auchendorass” which would atone for much 
more serious defects than the slight traces of 
crudity that are inseparable from a first attempt. 
Indeed, we have little but praise for the early part 
of the book, wherein the heroine’s home and family 
are sketched with real humour and immense vivacity. 
Josalin Chalmers isa delightfully unaffected creature, 
and the reader's sympathies are enlisted on her 
behalf from the first moment of making her acquaint- 
ance in the dreary Scotch manse which she inhabits 
in company with an unruly flock of young brothers 
and sisters, and from whose dour restrictions her 
young soul chafes to escape. When eventually she 
does escape, and even makes her débué in London as 
an acknowledged beauty in fashionable society, one 
feels that the moment has come for her love-affairs 
to develop, which they speedily do. Pretty “Jo” is 
no flirt, but nevertheless she presently finds herself 
engaged to a man she does not care for in the smallest 
degree, while her heart is irrevocably given to another 
man who, in his turn, is betrothed to a girl he par- 
ticularly dislikes. Here, then, is a tangle of complex 
aflinities which would tax any author's ingenuity 
to set straight without wounding somebody in the 
process ; and, indeed, Miss Josalin Chalmers cannot 
be altogether acquitted of treating her unloved fiancé 





rather shabbily when she breaks her troth with him 
for the sake of the peculiarly flabby hero, Anthony 
Yolland—a young man whose idiotic folly has caused 
all the trouble, though the author seems unaware of 
the feebleness of the character with which she has 
endowed him. We must own to a feeling very 
remote from admiration towards Mrs. Crawford's 
hero, whose behaviour throughout the entire story 
is girlish and hysterical in its nature, and who 
strikes one as an unpleasing mixture of the prig and 
the booby. But Josalin herself is a charming 
creation, and all the episodes at Auchendorass 
Manse are described with admirable spirit and 
humour. There is a vivid naturalness in this part 
of the book which leads us to hope that Mrs. Craw- 
ford will try her hand on another novel, and that in 
it she will give us a heroine as fresh and engaging 
as “Jo” and a hero less preposterously fatuous than 
Anthony Yolland. 

“In the Great Deep” is a collection of stories of 
the sea, all of which will appeal to the sympathies 
of those readers who like to have the flavour of the 
ocean and of ocean-life in their nostrils. If, here 
and there, they suggest the veteran pen of Clark 
Russell, they nevertheless have distinct and con- 
spicuous merits of their own. They seem to be 
written with abundant knowledge of ships and 
ship-life; and in more than one instance the plots 
of the stories are of exceptional excellence. We 
shall hope toread Mr. John Arthur Barry again upon 
an element which he evidently loves. 


SOME NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


In the Fortnightly Review “ Diplomaticus” gives us 
what is, very distinctly, an “outside view” of Lord 
Rosebery’s attitude on the Armenian Question. 
Lord Rosebery, he tells us, revived in 1892 the 
policy of putting pressure on the Sultan, which had 
been dropped since 1881, and was more hopeless in 
1892 than it had ever been before, because the con- 
cert of Europe had partly broken up, partly turned 
against us. Lord Salisbury had recognised this in a 
despatch to Sir Clare Ford, when he went to Con- 
stantinople as Ambassador, just before the General 
Election of 1892. Yet Lord Rosebery persisted in 
his pressure in spite of Russian unwillingness to act, 
and lost his one chance of Russian aid by refusing 
to join her in her intarvention in the Far East. Oa 
all of which it need only be said that a totally 
different construction can be placed on the circum- 
stances as they stand, and that some day, when 
the history of the last Liberal Cabinet comes to be 
written, they will be placed in their true light. 
Four other articles deal with international politics. 
Of these Mr. T. G. Bowles’s defence of the Cyprus 
Convention is merely an ingenious bit of dialectic. 
Mr. Escott’s “England, Russia and France” dwells 
on the conversion of “Society” in England and 
France to Russophilism, and prophesies an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian entenfe and the marking out of an 
Armenian district safe from the Sultan—to which, 
by the way, Russia has expressly objected. The 
article is disfigured by one or two irritating slips: 
the Waldenses, whose persecution Cromwell stopped, 
for example, did not live in Switzerland, though 
we hardly expect anybody but an examiner in 
geography to know where their country was. 
Mr. H. W. Wilson (“The Struggle Before Us”) 
is not, politically, quite up to date. He ex- 
pects a Russo-French combination against England, 
and a sudden naval attack on us just after our 
naval manceuvres. He looks back with regret to the 
Triple Alliance and our friendship with Germany, 
which might have served to prevent this catastrophe, 
When France is concerned, Mr. Wilson must beware 
of Italian publicists. Among interesting non-political 
articles we may note one on William Morris, with 
personal reminiscences; one on the political novel, 
by Mr. Traill, @ propos of Sir George Tressady; a 
suggestion of “intelligible signalling” between the 
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Earth and Mars, fanciful and ingenious as all the 
other works of Mr. Galton, which really covers an 
account of a system of reducing diagrams and 
pictures to numerical relations—we must sup- 
press all allusions to the Pythagoreans; and Mrs. 
Crawford’s sketch of Verhaeren, the Belgian poet, 
followed by a translation of his “ Gravedigger.” 

The contents of the Contemporary Review this 
month are varied and timely, but no single article 
is of conspicuous importance, unless, indeed, it be 
Mr. William O'Brien’s negative answer to the 
question, “ Was Mr. Parnell Badly Treated ?” 
(chiefly in respect of the Boulogne Conference 
early in 1891). But this depends largely on its 
narrative of events and production of documents, 
and so cannot be summarised here. What the 
“general reader” will be readiest to note about 
it is its concluding prophecy of reconciliation. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon (“Russia and Europe’’) scoffs 
at English ignorance of foreign policy as em- 
bodied in various recent suggestions for the 


settlement of the Armenian problem, but we 
do not see that he takes us much farther by his 
suggestion of an Anglo- Russian understanding, 
based on the recognition of the fact that Russia 
is paramount in Europe, and that she needs peace 
to develop her schemes in the Far East. We agree 
in the main with his desire, but we should like some 
indication of the main lines on which the under- 
standing should run. Dean Farrar’s “Two Arch- 
bishops” is noticeable for its warm tribute to the 
late Archbishop Benson, and the stress it lays on the 
indiscretions of the biographer of Magee. The United 
States Consul at Birmingham, in an excellent article 
on the management of a Presidential contest, inci- 
dentally emphasises the good side of the “machine” 
in the training it gives in political life. No less than 
one-hundredth part of the population, he calculates, 
are active workers in a Presidential contest. We 
can only specify among the other articles, Mr. 
Traill’s estimate of Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. 
Quiller Couch’s enthusiastic appreciation of Mr. 
J. M. Barrie’s “ Sentimental Tommy.” 

The New Review calls special attention to two of 
its articles: “Our Duty to Cyprus” (ie. that of 
developing its economic resources) and the second 
instalment of Professor G. G. Ramsay's “ Case of the 
Pretoria Prisoners"—which, by the way, hints that 
heavy bribery was requisite to secure the release of 
the prisoners in addition to the authorised ransom, 
which reached £212,000. The author of “ Made in 
Germany” makes a lively response to his critics ; 
but his attack on “Cobdenitish persons” stamps 
him a Fair Trader, and so makes one forget his real 
services in exposing English lack of science in manu- 
facture. A symposium on “ Public School Products” 
gives two bits of advice to parents which we heartily 
endorse—try the large Day schools, and avoid Pre- 
paratory schools. And a good many people will 
sympathise with Sir Herbert Stephen's growl against 
the tyranny of cycling. 

The quarterly Scottish Review is excellent on 
Scottish matters, but not specially notable otherwise. 
The opening article gives what the general reader 
assuredly knows nothing of—an account of a typical 
member of that remarkable series of twenty-four 
Scotch family histories by which Sir William Fraser 
has added so greatly to the resources of the his- 
torians of Scotland. “Sutherland Folk-lore” and 
“The Poetry of the Skalds” look interesting ; “ Jour- 
nalism from the Interior” strikes us as amateurish. 


THE HELLENE AND HIS WORLD. 


Tue Grerx View or Lire. By G. L. Dickenson, M.A. 
Methuen & Co, 


Tue volume before us is one of the “University Extension 
Series,” and is equal to the best yet published in its popular 
and scholarly treatment of the subject undertaken. In treating 
of the Greek view of life, Mr. Dickenson limits himself to 
a considera‘ion of the four main characteristics manifested in 
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the life of the most gifted race in the ancient world, which has 
inspired and moulded so much of the literature alike of the 
ancieut Romans and of modern civilisation. Beginning with 
the religious life of the Greeks, Mr. Dickenson shows its com- 
»osite character as an interpretation of nature, and of the 
uman passions which deified the various forces of external 
nature, and the most dominant of the passions, such as love, in 
the form of Aphrodite or Venus. The influence of religion on 
society, its festivals, omens, and oracles, and its transition to 
monotheism, and its final destruction, are all traced with 
singular clearness and force, and well illustrated by quotations 
from the great Greek authors, drawn from the best extant 
translations. The genesis of Greek religion is here attributed 
nese J to the poetry of Homer and of Hesiod, and partly to the 
— y poetical imagination of the Greek race; but it is not 
veld, as Mr. Gladstone in his “‘ Homerie Studies” would rightly 
have us believe, that it was due to a traditional perversion of 
revealed truth, or as Wordsworth and others have be'ieved-— 


“The lonely Grecian in a land of hills 
Could fied commodious place for every god 
Gratefully received, or prodigally brought 
From the surrounding coun‘ries—at the choice 
Of all adventurers,’’ 


The writer justly maintains that the great distinction between 
the religion of ancient Greece and that of modern Europe is the 
entire absence from the former of “ Church, creed, articles, and 
doctrine.” This is substantially correct, though we must demur 
to the alleged absence of “doctrine,” for the doctrines of a 
future life, and of the punishment of sin in another world, cer- 
tainly largely pervaded the religion of ancient Greece. The 
political principles which dominated Greek life, and especially 
its pee hana, principle that “the state meant only the city,” 
neither more nor less, “self-governing and independent of any 
larger political whole,” are admirably set forth. The two chapters 
devoted to the Greek view of the individual, and of art, are 
especially valuable as correcting two popular errors. In the one 
case it is pointed out that Plato believed “ women admissible to 
all pursuits as well as men,” a view which has been regarded as 
exclusively modern. In the other case it is well shown that 
Greek art was not, as it has been affirmed, merely esthetic, but 
that it was also essentially ethical, presenting as it did a com- 
bination of the Good and the Beautiful as its ideal. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Some of the more striking aspects of ‘ The Civilisation of Our 
Day” are diseussed in a series of essays, written for the most 
part by acknowledged experts, in a bulky volume the title of 
which we have just quoted. Mr. James Samuelson and the 
contributors whom he has summoned to his aid deal in turn 
with the social, economic, educational, and religious progress 
which has taken place during the course of the present century. 
It must be admitted that there are not a few shame of modern 
life, with its many-sided activities and far-reaching interests, 
which are passed over either in complete silence or with scanty 
allusion in these pages; and that, of course, is only another way 
of saying that the survey is, at best, only partial. Philosophic 
insight is not the strong point of the volume, and here and 
there prejudice leaps to light, as in a — sneer at the 
ountiie “prison of Puritanism ;” but after all deductions in 
this and other directions have been made, the book is remark- 
able for its skilful handling of a vast number of widely 
diversified facts and statistics, which throw into bold relief the 
marvellous changes which have come over the world, not in one, 
but in many directions since the dawn of the nineteenth century. 
We cannot pretend in a paragraph to be able to descend to 
particular statements concerning the growth of colonisation, 
the revolution of travel and methods of communication, the 
expansion of trade, the amelioration of the Jot of the labouring 
classes, the recognition of the principles of international arbitra- 
tion and distributive and productive co-operation, to take but a 
few of the uplifting forces which have augmented the resources 
of the modern world. What we least like in the book is the 
treatment which religion receives in these pages. We cannot 
help thinking that it was a mistake to entrust such a subject 
to so mighty impartial a personage as Professor Max Miiller, who, 
*Tus Crvmration oF Our Day. A Series of Original Essays by 
Expert Writers. Edited by Jawes Samuelson, Author of * Rou- 
mania,” etc, Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Tue Autor or “ Morntna ayp Nicut Watcues.’’ Reminiscences 
of a Long Life. Edited by his Daughter. Portrait and Illustrations. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 
Persona Reminiscences oF A Great Crusapr. By Josephine F. 
Butler. Portrait. London: Horace Marshall & Son. 
Win Yacut anp Camera IN Eastern Waters. By the Earl of 
Cavan. Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Cameos From Exatisn History. The End of the Stuarts, 1662-1745. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co, 
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by the way, lays odd stress on that extraordinary assemblage of 
wise and foolish people at Chicago, grandiloquently termed the 
“ Parliament of Religions.” Amongst the chief movements and 
tendencies which augér well for the twentieth century are the 
material moral and intellectual elevation of the labouring popu- 
lation, the decrease of drunkenness and crime, the higher status 
of woman, and the growing concern for the protection and 
welfare of children. These and other obvious signs of progress 
are enforced and illustrated in a book which reflects with robust 
optimism only the more cheering signs of the times. 

In the leisure of a singularly happy old age the late Dr. J. R. 
Macduff jotted down a number of artless, genial “ Reminis- 
cences,” and his daughter has done well to publish them, for 
they touch life at many angles. Dr. Macduff was for many 
years a Presbyterian minister in Glasgow, a city in which his 
influence was widely felt. He is best known, however, by a 
series of devotional books, some of which have passed through 
an extraordinary number of editions, His closing years were 
spent in congenial literary tasks at Chislehurst. One charm of 
this unconventional volume consists in its frank self-revelation. 
Dr. Macduff describes the origin of his books, and gives us 
many & glimpse of his own strong and attractive personality. He 
had travelled widely and read much, and pod sympathy and 
lively humour rendered him a fascinating companion. The 
book throws a good deal of light on Scottish life and character, 
especially in ecclesiastical and academic circles, and there are pen- 
and-ink portraits of some famous people in its pages. Although 
an intensely earnest man, Dr. Macduff, in spite—perhaps it 
would be more correct to say because—of his deep spiritual con- 
victions, was a stranger to that repellent “ other-worldliness ” 
whieh George Eliot denounced. There are some racy stories in 
the book, and much evidence of brotherly kindness. To the last 
Dr. Macduff, like a wise man, “ kept his friendships in repair,” 
and, as he had a genius in that direction, his house, notwithstand- 
ing repeated bereavements, was never left desolate. On the 
contrary, to others as well as to himself, it was a quiet resting- 
place—a charmed region where settled convictions reigned, and 
in which tenderness and humour mingled exquisitely with the 
pathos of memory and the sanctity of faith. 

“ Personal Reminiscences of a Great Crusade” is the title 
which Mrs. Josephine Butler gives to an historical sketch of the 
long and diffieult struggle in the cause of social purity which 
will always be honourably associated with her name. The State 
regulation of vice in the modern world came into full operation 
on the eve of the establishment of the French Empire in 1802. 
It was afterwards introduced into various parts of Europe, 
England being the last country in which it found a foothold. 
Mrs. Butler declares that when she was summoned to give 
evidence before a Royal Commission on the subject in 1872, she 
stated, on the authority of Harriet Martineau, that an attempt 
was made as far back as the Melbourne Administration to bring 
the Parisian system into vogue in England. “It was deemed 
impossible, however, to place such an Act of Parliament in the 
hands of a young queen for signature, and the attempt was 
dropped. There was a renewed endeavour during the life of 
the Prinee Consort ; but this was also abandoned, from the know- 
ledge that was obtained of the Prince’s disapproval of this 
Continental system. Prince Albert died, and it was during 
the first year of Queen Victoria’s widowhood, when she was 
presumably absorbed in her private grief, that the promoters 
of this system in England succeeded in pushing an Act through 
Parliament and obtaining for it the Royal Signature. There 
were four Acts; the first, tentative in 1864. This was repealed 
when the Act of 1866 was passed, and this after verbal amend- 
ment in 1868 was still further extended by the Act of 1869.” 
This last measure gave rise in the autumn of the same year to 
the agitation which is described in detail in these pages. Mrs. 
Butler explains the different stages of a movement which at 
first brought much social obloquy upon all who were engaged in 
it. We ean well believe that it required no small amount of 
moral courage to stand prominently forward in the face of 
military and medical authorities who sought to pour ridicule on 
this attempt to rescue thousands of women in every great city 
in Europe from the control of the police. It was a supremely 
difficult as well as a most distasteful task to arouse the con- 
science of the community on such a subject; but two or three 
eminent men, and noble women not a few, came to the aid of the 
oppressed, and notably amongst the former Victor Hugo in 
France, Mazzini in Italy, and Lloyd Garrison in America; and 
eventually the demand for the repeal of the obnoxious Acts 
grew powerful enough to compel the attention of responsible 
statesmen. This book contains a remarkable chapter on the 
social and moral history of the Queen’s reign, and it is well that 
the story should be told by the woman who bore the brunt of 
the battle, and therefore speaks with authority and yet always 
with tenderness and delicacy. 

Lord Cavan has just published another book of travel, 
entitled “ With Yacht and Camera in Eastern Waters.” It 
gives, in a singularly pithy fashion, an animated description of 
& winter cruise in the Mediterranean. No more delightful 


, 


cruise could well have been planned than that from Leghorn 
'o Athens, Smyrna and Constantinople, and back again to 
Northera Italy by Corfu and Naples. There is a good deal of 





fresh information in the book, especially about places which 
lie off the beaten track; for when a man sails in his own 
schooner for personal enjoyment and without any need for 
haste, he ean pick up a good many picturesque facts in a voyage 
of five months. Lord Cavan explored many regions about 
which we still know extremely little, in spite of the fact that 
some of them played a great part in the ages of antiquity, 
There are reproductions of sixty full-page photographs in the 
volume, and most of them are fine mh ws of the artistic 
handling of the camera on board the Rossneath, 

We have received the eighth series of Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge’s ‘Cameos from English History,” and, broadly speak- 
ing, the monograph describes the downfall of the Stuarts. The 
story a with the persecution of the Covenanters in Scotland, 
and ends practically with the disaster at Culloden. The Popish 
Plot, Monmouth’s Rebellion, the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the dramatic course of events which marked the annals 
of England and France in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
Louis XIV., the changes which came over Europe through 
the pereonal ascendency of men of the stamp of Peter the Great 
of Russia and Charles XII. of Sweden, and much else that 
touches the march of modern civilisation, are described with 
quick insight and from wide reading. Like its predecessors, 
this new and final series of “Cameos from English History” 
merits a welcome. 
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